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‘A STRONG-— 
INDORSEMENT 


Bailey’s 

American 
7A Mental 
Arithmetic | 
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HE objection to the ordinary Mental Arithmetics has been that 
they are cumbered with problems of no practical value to any 
student, thus consuming time and energy in. giving lengthy 

and intricate analysis to problems, which, if given at all, should be 
found only on the last pages of a written arithmetic. Mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic agree in that the choice of operations is determined in 
the same manner; they differ in that the operations are wholly men- 
talin the one, while external aids are used in the other. The ex- 
amples and problems in a mental arithmetic should be such as the 
average mind should be able to solve readily without a pencil, and 
we believe that BAILEY’s ‘‘AMERICAN MENTAL ARITHMETIC’’ is 
just such a book, and the only one of the kind of which we have any 
knowledge. We respectfully ask that it be placed on the list of text 
books for use in our schools. 


J. M. LOGAN, Peebles School. 
A. E. MCLEAN, Lucky School. 
JOHN GOLDEN, Bradford School. 
W. J. McCLURE, Morse School. 
MRS. M. B. REDMAN, Humboldt School. 
S. ANDREWS, Howard School. 
A. BAMFORD, Lawrence School. 
ROSE A. McCLEARY, Mt. Albion School. 
J: B. SULLIVAN, Ralston School. 
. W. KRATZ, Franklin School. 
uM. J. MCDERMOTT, Knox School. 
W. N. STAHL, Minersville School. 
J. K. ELLWOOD, Colfax School. 
J. K. BAIN, St. Clair School. 
ROBERT R. DEWAR, Springfield School. 
H. W. FISHER, Washington School. 
M. A. HUNTER, Oakland School. 
W. M. McCULLOUGH, Stevens School. 
FRANCIS A. SLATTERY, Riverside School. 


teG..Single Copies by [lail, postpaid, 35c. Address 


Ssust: AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Edueatioj 
—And in Practical Life, 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
KK Price, 2O Cents. *K 
: 47 East Tenth Street, New York, 


For full information in regard to these and other publications on Art 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


TEACHERS SHOULD RIDE BIGYCLES. 


EXERCISE 


. Is Essential to Health. 


646 Sitios Street, Boston, 

















Is Necessary to Good Teaching. 








We issue a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will 
send you one on receipt of your name and address. Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 


satisfaction. 
D. SNITJER, Retailer and Jobber, 


1118 Olive Street, - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO- 





An Institution where Ladies and Gentiemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 

[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 
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JOSEPHG! LoTr’s 


GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. =o =x», 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 

SOLD sv ALL DEALERS tmrovenour mt WORLD. a 



































ESTEY PIANOS___omm 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal, 


a@ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 
f-04 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


PLAYS asthe 


DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. CO., Easton, Pa | 


Makers of Bunting and Silk 


FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only: 





Dialogues, Speakers, 


Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 





We willsend you a Flag forinspec | 


tion, an if itis found not satisfac- 
tory, you can return it to us at our 
expense Cc ue 


Banners. 


Send for Schoo! Ritual on Patriotism, free. j-12t | 


‘Does Your Head Ache? 





NATURAL 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking | 
and Erasive Qualities, No Glare, 
Little Dust, Economical, no Ex- 
pense for Repairs. 


They Never Wear Out! Their First 


Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the best Finished and most perfect of 
any Slate Blackboard in the world, re- 
ceiving Highest Award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


BeF"Write for prices and full partic- | 
ulars. We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 
july3t. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. | 


74 Firrn Ave. 


NEW YORK 
5 


307-309 Wasasn Ave. 
: CHICAGO 





NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALVE Ne Poison: 


REMOVES THE TOF-CORN 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 





or Filme 

EW. EVE'S sssiite ABSORB —_ Our. home 

nEW. CUR seased Eyes or Lids when all 

5 ag Hundreds convinced. Pamphiet free, 
Address THE EYE, Gicns Falls, N. ¥ 


for School | 


EVERY TIME | 


Health xp 
Pleasure 


Resorts 


eer Reached Via. 


The Frisco Line. 


LEBANON, MO., and 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


47> 


HE elegant new hotel, 
Lebanon, Mo., 
ular hotel, 
| afford 


the Gasconade, at 
and the well-known and pop 
The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 


first-class accommodations in every 


particular. 


T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, LIL | 


For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D, WISHART, 
Gen’l Manager Gen’l Pass Agt 
Frisco Line. Frisco Line. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
july-t3. 





£92. 


Dr. FISHER’S POWDERS 


ARE A POSITIVE CURE 


| 


|For all kinds of Headache and Neuralgia. 
Recommended the world over by leading physi- 
cians. Perfectly harmless. Aiways reliable. 
Sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of 
} price, 25 cents, 


FROM LABORATORIES 


DR. P. FISHER & SON, 
| Edwardsville, Ill. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
ble for either sex, made of best ma- 
, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
\fe. OXFORD MFG. CO 
838 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
| Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
| Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
; Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
| studies, with English, French and German, 
| Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 
Pror. GEorGE J. Brusn, 

Director, New Haven, Conn, 
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SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 


FAT PEOPLE 7~ 
Noinconvenience. Simple 
sure. ABSULUTELY FRE#§ can stay 
from any injurious substance. & thin, 
Prescribed ceruiciens. 
D0 BEDUCED 

We GUARANTEE a CURE or refund your money. 

EMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


tfebrat 
WIF 
$i4 


You 


can get 
thin, 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


catalogue, testimonials and Glim 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash oe 


lesge ft 
ve. CHICAGO, ILL, 


BEAUTY 


ts. 
War. |= Age 


i 


School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select their own Studies¢ 
Northern Indiana Normal School and Business Institute, Valp. raiso, Indiana. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE'U, $. 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before, 


DEPART MENTS. —Preparatory, Teachers’ (including 


g Class and Pedagogy,) Collegiate (including Scientific, 
1ence 


Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Train- 
Classic and Select Courses) Special 
Se Civil Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Telegraphic and Review. Each department is aschool within itself, yet all, 
exceptions of private lessons in Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION, 
SPECIALISTS AS INSTRUCTORS ARE PROVIDED FOR EACH DEPARTMENT, 
The 


so as 


ugh the attendance is large, yet the classes are sectioned so as to contain, on an average, 
not to exceed 50 students. THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT in cénnection with the 
is everywhere acknowledged to be the most complete Commercial College in the land, 
It is supplied with the most extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School, 


No Other Institution of Learning offers for one tuition anything like as many subjects 
from whichto select. 


vest evidence that the work is satisfactory isthe constantly increasing demand for those 
d here. EXPENSES LESS THAN AT ANY OTHER PLACE, Tuition, $10 per term, 
and Furnished Room, $1.50 to $1 90 per week Catalogue mailed free. 
Additional advantages for the coming year without increasing the expense of the student, 


2ad year opensSept.4th Address HH. B.BROWN, Principal, or 0. P. KINSEY, Associa‘e. 


Did You Read 


“Snap Shots 


{By an Old Maid ?”’ &3 


The New Book by the 
Popular Author of 


“PRESTON PAPERS” 
|While it was being published as a serial? 
Oh, you ‘‘Missed some of the Numbers?’”’ 
Well, here’s a chance to get it complete, 
bound in cloth and gold, at $1 post paid, 


school 


rhe t 
traine 
Board 





NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC § | 
GLOBE... 
WEW NATIONAL 
RCADING CHARTS 
BLACKBO AROS 4 
CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


316-321 Waeasn Ave, 
cHIcaGo 


Stoney 74 Firrn Ave. 


NEW YORK 











“Snap Shots” $1, and ‘ 


‘Preston Papers’’ $1, $1.75 
“Snap Shots” $1, and‘ 


‘Preston Library” $2, $2.65 
(One year’s subscription.) 
ALL THREE AT $3.50! ! 
Provided this advertisement is returned 
with Cash and order. 


*.° 


ADDRESS 
Publisher of ‘‘Snap SHoTs,”’ 
37 West ‘aie Street, New York. 


2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Best Grad Ne | Da BELLS 


School, College é& gy! 
\Price and Terms Free. Namo this 


aug-yl. 


A pretty face is the perfection 
of FEMININE BEAUTY. Why 
*not have one? 1 willsend you 
a perfectly harmless andinfallible preparation, 
whie h willremove Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Sun- 
burn, and cure all skin diseases. The friction } 
used in applying it ERADICATES WRINKLES 
and leaves the the face firm and smooth. Send 
25 cents in stamps. Full directions with each 

ackage. ISS JESSIE DAY, 
Bs 12 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | _ Pie, 
CARD, 1000 printings, postpaid, only ro 


‘ YOUR cents. The Herald, No. 84. A. Lum St., 
eg od P eens Pa. 
LH, 142 
- " A FA ¥ 2 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 


i 

HIGHEST AWARD WORLDS FAIR yt 
Orders filled the day received. The designs are | A, 
new, original, artistic. Lithographed. Write for = 


samples, stating the kind of school and number 
of diplomas needed. Mention this journal. . 
so mest D. No Risk. 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 
New Eyes -aralyzed Merve Re- 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS | ::s.22isust plac ttnn 


et ‘ piuceviall Gur * phamphlet giving Home 
are a eee to the front. Teachers of culture 


treatment free. New Eves, Glen Falls, N, Y. 
and character are in great demand. We have Men, Women, Boys and 


been successful in the past, and have prospects WANTED. Girls in each place to 


for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 

ticulars to ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 

the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 

Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
answer to J. M. BIGGS, 

mlat. Louisville, Ky.,-Box 645. 


Academy of Architecture and Building, bE Rt oe — 


HAHNEMANN 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 


The 35th annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commence Sept.r4th, 1894. New col- 
lege building, elevators, restaurant, reading 
rooms and laboratories, Everything modern. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. Send for LectureCard Announcement, and 
sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 

J. R. COBB, M. D., 
3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Weightless"Gem" Beds 


Piano and yg gaa 
Office Desks. 


AAW Andrews& Co! ste” 


CATARACTS or SCARS 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


tf, PALESTINE, TEXAS, 


840 South 8th. St., St. Louis, 


An institution for the technical education of 
building _tradesmen and draughtsmen. The 
course is laid out for six terms of eight weeks 
each, to commence atany time. Graduates are 
assisted in obtaining positions as draughtsmen, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. Ladies admitted 
to the course. Day and night sessions. Any study 
taught to any person. Summer si hool during 
vacations, special art and painting classes for 
teachers. Lessons by mail for home instructions. 
Send for prospectus. PLans for public and 
private buildings promptly prepared. 


Principal, H. MAACK, Architect. 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American) For every department of instruction by the 
eachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8- ly, | Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 

Large number of vacancies reporte from the 

best schools of the South and Southwest. 


Vapor and Water— toctr2t 
fresh, salt, Mineral > eal 


mét. 


UNIVERSAL p< 


2. 158 Bays our $9 Natural Finish Baby se 
La) b pee ar with plated steel wheels, ax 
“aaa andle. Made of best mate- 
rll faia d guaranteed for Lianyrie« 
onl dye tral MP RELGH PAID; ne money require 
advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest an 5 ed 
concern of our kind, reliable and res 


ponsible. Reference 
D> furnished Stany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
as represented, one, at the lowest 
WRITE TO-DAY for ow 
ofiatest designs and ‘etyles published, 


OXFORD MFG. rm 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


» 
Centennial Award, — 
Medal and Diploma, NB 
oval a ber) wena. “U4 
4 others Baths Renewed. 5 
Send 1 Circulars, "E. I, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, 
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And National Educator. 





PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
1.6: 


REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 9, 1894. 

J. B. MERWIN 
JEKIAH BONHAM 





Managing Editor. 
Associate Editor. 


Terms, per year, in advance 
Single Copy 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.”’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis Mo. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOL 


Burt few people realize that the 
‘University of the State of Mis- 
sour?’ has a larger interest-bear- 
State 


University in the United States, 


ing endowment than any 
with only one exception ! 

It has departments of Language 
(Classical, Oriental, and Modern), 
Science, History, Economics, Phil- 
osophy, and Pedagogics; and also 
of Law, 
(Civil, 


Medicine, Engineering, 
Mechanical, 
Horticul- 


Science, 


Electrical, 
Agriculture, 
ture, Veterinary and 
Mechanic Arts. 
All 


women. 


departments are open to 


$550,000 have re- 
cently been put into new buildings 


More than 


and new equipment. 
The cost of board is small; the 
fees are moderate ; the locality is 


healthful ; the climate, - bracing ; 


_the moral influences are now good. 


The endowment, and value of 
buildings, other 
equipment, amount to more than 
$2,200,000. 

Prof. J. W. Monser, Librarian, 
will cheerfully and promptly send 
catalogue giving full particulars. 
Address J. W. Monser, Librarian, 
Columbia, Mo. 


grounds, and 





ON the first of July a new money 
order system went into effect in 
the post-office, by which both 
large and small sums of money can 
be sent by letter in safety. and at 
greatly reduced rates. With the 
institution of the new system the 
postal notes will be abolished, as 
there will be no further need of 
them. 

The schedule of fees to be charged | 
for the new money order has been 


by the various express companies | 


IRI, AUGUST 9, 1894. 


For 50 cents or less, 3 cents; 
$2:50 to $5, 5 cents; $5 to $10, 8 
cents; $10 to $20, 10 cents; $20 to 
$30, 12 cents; $30 to $40, 15 cents; 
$40 to $50, 18 cents; $50 to $60, 
20 cents; $60 to $75, 25 csnts; $75 
to $100, 30 cents. 





YES, ‘‘Hold the book wide open 
that all may learn to read. Let 
the teacher be there — attentive, 
vigilant, kind, faithful and hum- 
ble. Light up the brain, inflame 
the mind, extinguish selfishness— 
and thyself give the example. The 
poor and the ignorant are priva- 
tion: be thou there, to teach, ir- 
radiate. They need thee — thou 
art their great thirst. These more 
than millions of illiterates, 
plead with the prayer of their dark- 
ness and helplessness for light and 
the power intelligence brings to 
them Let us answer—and be 
light and hope and strength and 
safety and power to them, and to 
the State—in all our work. 


six 


2 — 


THE soul of the teacher, which 
shines through the eyes, becomes 
visible to the pupil—and, if strong, 
it ‘raws him with an_, irresistible 
and invisible power into all good 
and away from evil. 





You say some of our teachers 
are weak. Admit it. You who 
criticise take hold, and do better 
than they do on (¢hirty dollars a 
month only—three months in the 
year. Criticism is cheap, and cold, 
and mean, and cowardly—unless 
the critic is ready to take the place 
of the criticised and to do more and 
bett r work. 

=r 

YES, of course the ‘‘ percentage 
of illiteracy is exormous’’ among 


|reduced to the basis now charged |the ‘‘ slum elements’’ of our great 


cities. This element is as danger- 


No. 8. 


THE educators, taxpayers and 
the rest of the people of the com- 
monwealth of Illinois, will wel- 
come with great cordiality the new 
President of the University of Illi- 
nois, Andrew S. Draper. He is 
oné of the educators who not only 
knows books, but what is of vastly 
more importance in an adminis- 
trative office to insure success, he 
knows the world and its needs out- 
side of and beyond books. Books 
stop nectssarily with some past 
utterance of genius and of science, 
and while their garnered wisdom 
is of great value, the educator of 
to-day must drink from the flow- 
ing stream as well as bathe in the 
hewn tubs of the ancients. Presi- 
dent Draper, so far in his career, 
has shown an ability that always 
rose tothe need. Every good thing 
in the whole Northwest will be 
strengthened, uplifted and inspired 


, by the presence and life among us 


of Andrew S. Draper. 
ove 

Bro Mowry had to plead hard 
at the meeting of the N. E. A. to 
let the ‘‘Committee of Ten’’ down 
easy. Some of the slim members 
of the fraternity were disposed to 
crucify them. It is a big dose to 
take, but it isa good one, and if 
taken and well shaken it will pro- 
mote both mental and moral health. 








NEVER were so many people 
present at the public meetings 
held for the discussion of general 
topics of interest in educational 
affairs. Elegant receptions are 
given members of the institute by 
leading citizens more frequently 
than ever before in all the States. 


—- 
ee 


No doubt but the report of the 
‘‘Committee of Ten’’ puts some of 
the slow teams at a faster gait than 
is usual,.butit won’t hurt anyone 
jin the long run. It is solid, 
| Strong, and looks to more progres- 





. . . | . - . . 
for transmitting money, and will|ous and expensive as it is ‘‘enor-|sive work. Better get ready for 


be as follows: 


mous.’’ Ignorance césts. 


,an advance all along the line. 








} AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 





Wuar a collossal dagger-thrust 
these anarchists made at the life of 
life of the 


monstrous to strike 


individuals and the 


State. How 
car-load after car-load of innocent 
women and children—some going 
to' their homes after long absence; 
some going to bury their dead; 
of 


of mercy—held in the 


others on missions love and 
vengeful 
grasp of hate hour after hour and 
day after day. Barbarism decapi- 
tating civilization—this is ignor- 
ance, this isanarchy. Intelligence 
and obedience to law is preferable. 


Our schools /vsure the latter. 





OnE step beyond justice is 
anarchy, no matter by whom it 
taken. 
*ede 
Wuar vengeful, unchained fury 


anarchy would inaugurate — has 
inaugurated already in this, as 


well as in other countries. 
+0 > e+ —____—- 

all the 

fourteen millions of children into 


Our schools train time 


obedience to law. ° 


Tur street school—the saloon, | 


idleness—turn 
The 


with its training turns out 


the school of 


anarchists. common school 

law- 
abiding, productive citizens. 
Edu- 
cation and intelligence with 


norance and anarchy costs. 
its 
safety, pasy. 
__ —_——_ eee —___—_ | 
Wuar awful tragedies iznorance | 
What 
treasures of life and wealth anar- 
chy wastes! 


and anarchy perpetuates! 


What a lesson recent 


events teach of the value of the 


training our common schools give. | 
Anarchists do not breed 


in these 
schools. 





Wr plead for clemency for the | 
anarchists. They have not been | 
trained in our system of common 
the | 

of | 


schools; they do not know 


value nor the responsibilities 
citizenship. 





EvrERY man belongs to two fam- 
ilies; his own and the other family 
of humanity. 


Both 


this other family of humanity con- 


must be considered ; for | 
tributes more to the life and happi- 
ness and the wants of the single in- 
dividual than any single individual 
It is 
and all for each. 


can contribute to humanity. 
now each for all, 
Anarchy reverses and destroys all 


this. Anarchy is death to society. | 


is | 


out | 


Ig- | 


‘withheld. 


lall 


| THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 


But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. 
Shak, 


igpsee BUSHROD W. JAMES, 

in ‘’fhe Dawn of a New Era,’’ 
published by Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, says: ‘The theory 
of women's mental incapacity, in 
comparison with that of the physi 
cally stronger sex, has been pass 
ing through a consistent disinteg 
ration for ages, until to day it is 
only held together by a perforated 
to 
longer the pressure of honesty and 
that 
| England’s crown was never more 


tissue, too frail resist much 





truth, which acknowledges 


nobly worn than by her queens, 
Klizabeth 


jand Victoria, have done more for 


two of whom, at least, 


\the permanent good of their nation 
ithan any two kings who have ever 
|reigned there. 


| And since the doors of science 
have been opened to women they 
| have proven how far from inferi 

|ority they can become in branches 
| to 


|determinedly denied admittance, 


which they were once most 
|as well as in the gentler art. 

| So far have they advanced in 
every direction that has been 
‘opened to them, that there can be 
no possible doubt that they will 
appreciate and act equally well for 
the good of their country when 
receive 


they the right so 


I think the day 


long 


has 


|already dawned which enlightens 
|the really smaller number of the 
|population of the United States to 


see that it is unjust to require 


women to submit much 


longer, 
without question. to laws in which 
their 
Without 


of women would be followed by the 


rights are involved. 


doubt the franchisement 


confusion and apparent misfortune 
which appear in the train of any 
great innovation ; but correct leg 
islation will find in them a 


oughly law-abiding element which 


thor- 


|must strengthen the government 
}in which their choice may have a 
| part. 


Their presence will require 
a purer atmosphere at the ballot- 


‘box, as well as in every depart- 


ment to which their rights will 
admit them ; the better class will 
so act in their new station, and the 
respectful courtesy which they will 
command by their unostentatious 
and unchangeable integrity, will 
so arouse a spirit of emulation, 
that it will do more toward the 
elevation and refinement of all 


others than 


‘an be realized by 
those who are inclined to resist the 
further progress of the equalization 
of men and women in genuine 
politics as well as in society and 
art. 

In this fast receding century the 
new golden era of purer govern 
ment, better legislation, more faith 
ful officers, more consistently in- 
terested citizens, extended com 
merce, higher, broader education, 
equal rights to all, and insured 
prosperity, is shedding its glorious 
refulgence into the very innermost 


tabernacle of the Nation’s heart! 


The light will destroy the germs | 


of evil and cheer 


active and majestic power 


spirit of liberty, independence and 


honesty, upon whose wings our 
country will mount above the 
debris of all impure and misdi- 


rected legislation.’’ 


A FRIEND. 


All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue. 


Shak. 
\ TOUR teacher is your friend. 
If you will, you shall be 


strengthened by all their strength 
hope and knowledge. Mrs. 
to Charles 
Kingsley, ‘‘What is the secret of 
life? Tell me, that I 
mine beautiful, too.’’ 


and 
Browning once said 
your may 
make The 
response was very brief but full of 
meaning: ‘‘I had a friend.’’ That 
answer! 


powers, one of the sources of in 

spiration, one of the elements of | 
power, whereby and whereon his 
noble life - structure had been 
erected. Many another man or 
woman, looking backward © or| 
forward, may well say: ‘“‘I have 


had 


cheered me in depression, coun- 


a friend who believed in me, 


selled me in perplexity, helped me 
over many a rough place, admon- 


ished me in weakness and danger, | 


enlightened me in ignorance, sym- 
pathized with me in sorrow, and 
all the 


ministries 


by manifold and blessed 


of human 


affection, 
helped me to struggle on and strive 
to realize my ideals. But for my 
noble and inspiring friendships I 
could never have got on in life to 
this that I 


nor could I with hope lift up my 


point now occupy; 
head and aspire for greater things 


to come. 





Don’t hurry over the qualifica- 
tions laid down by Pres’t Draper 
of those ‘‘fit to teach school.’’ 
_These qualifications are all right. 


into brilliant, | 
the | 


revealed one of the motive 


| ; ; : 
ANARCHY is conscience, is rea 
| 


‘son, is human liberty trampled 
/upon; it is the torch of truth and 
love and justice reversed, extin 
iguished. This is what ignorance 
 aaaitae the means this 
| In the face facts 


|of anarchy, in July, 


in 
of the 
1894, 


country arguments for the estab- 


masses 
country. 


in this 





@ : 
\lishment, maintenance and exten 


|sion of our common school system 
Our 


}common schools train to obedience 


iseem like an impertinence. 


| to law, to order, to industry, econ 
jomy, safety, strength, power, sal 
vation. 





ones 

| Goop crops, post-office receipts, 
orders for all kinds of goods, better 
earnings on the railroads, all these 
indicate better times—a_ revival of 
better 


schools, longer school terms, more 


business, more money, 


adequate compensation the 


the 
school room—all this goes to show 


lor 
jteachers and more ability in 


|we are entering on a new era of 
prosperity, intelligence, wealth and 
The 


anarchist and disturbers had bette 


happiness. croakers and 
retire. 
ful 


ought to be. 


The people are more hope 


and 


more cheerful, as they 


Let our teachers in 
augurate more meetings of the peo 
| ple. Get up reading circles, debat 
ing societies, singing schools, and 
all and happy. 
| What a world of work t here is to 


keep 


employed 


be done for and with the people. 
pe 
SoME plain truths 





are stated by 
our correspondent in regard to the 


lack 


of proper knowledge and 


proper training on the part of the 


graduates of our ce/even medical 
ischools in St. Louis. We think 
}an examination into the facts in 


the case would amply justify the 
Chancellor 
Chaplin, and instead of being cen 


he 


statements made by 
commended 
for his fearless exposure of these 
Chancellor Chaplin knows 
that the health and the lives of the 
| people are put in jeopardy by these 
‘ignorant quacks with their diplo 
M.D. 
has already taken some steps in 
but 
| be done to prevent Tom, Dick and 


| sured, should be 


frauds. 


)mas as an Our legislature 


this direction, more needs to 
Harry to organize and conduct and 
|graduate ‘‘Drs.’’ 


after 


from the plow, 


attending two courses of 
cheap lectures, of six months each. 
|It must be evident to any person 
of careful reflection that such grad- 
the nature of 
ithings, “‘know what the scéence of 
| medicine is.’’ 


‘uates cannot, in 
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THE EGYPTIAN ROUTE. 


“The juice of Egypt’s grapes shall moist his 
lips.”’ — Shak. 


ae Cairo Short Line Railroad 
has been pouring light, in 
telligence, industry, economy, reg- 
ularity and all the other con-com- 
itants of our new Christian civili- 
zation, by the train-load, into 
igypt a half-dozen times a day 
for the last twenty-five years. 
The earth 
all along the line of this popular 
route is burdened with its wealth 
of wheat, and corn, and cattle, and 
stored under its surface with a sup- 


It begins to count. 


ply of coal in its cellarage practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

It begins to look as if the people 
of modern Egypt were to become 
like the ancient Egyptians, ‘‘¢he 
monumental people of history.’’ Pos- 
sibly the managers of the Cairo 
Short Line railroad in naming this 
“The Egyptian Route,’’ builded 
better than they knew. 

The City of Cairo has become fa- 
mous for its splendid system of 
common schools and for the large 
When the 
State Teachers’ Association, repre- 
senting over 20,000 educators, scan- 


classes it graduates. 


ning closely its most representative 
man from Galena to Waukegan, 
from Quincey to Paris, from Rock- 
ford to Cairo—they go to Cairo in 
Egypt and select Supt. T. C. Clen- 
denen, of the Cairo public schools, 
as their standard-bearer—an honor 
alike to Cairo, to the teachers and 
to the State. When a great party 
would select the most able, and the 
most available candidate, to lead it 
to victory and to hold aloft its ban- 
ner untarnished, they go to Egypt 
and nominate and hope to elect S. 
M. Inglis to preside over the edu- 
cation of nearly a round million of 
children—realizing the fact, that 
what we put into the first of life 
we put into the whole of life. 

The people of ‘‘ Egypt,’ in ad- 
dition to their other institutions, 
have just taken hold toenlarge the 
function of a seminary, not only 
in name but in fact, and have char- 
tered and established the ‘‘Creal 
Springs College and Conservatory 
of Music’’ at Creal Springs, II1., 
elected the Board of ‘Trustees, 
selected a part of the faculty ; and 
already money, bonds, land, and 
other material aid has begun to 
flow into its coffers. The people 
of Southern are able to 
endow it with money enough to 
enable it to meet the demands of 
that section of ‘‘Egypt.’’ 


Illinois 


People are buying homes in 
Creal Springs because of the facil- 


ities afforded to educate their chil- 





dren. So thorough has been the 


course of study pursued there that | 


Cal.— 
DEAR SiR. In reply to your in- 


Schools, San Francisco, 


the President has been unable to|quiry as to the kind of boys we 


swer calls well-trained | 1: : 
answer calls for the -well-trained | }ize to employ, please be advised 


students in the Normal depart- 
ment, who are needed to carry for- 
ward and maintain the school sys- 
tem of the State. 

Some of the leading and largest 
wholesale houses in the City of St. 
Louis draw their most competent 
book-keepers from one of the de- 
partments of this college 

Creal Springs is becoming wide- 
ly and favorably known, too, as a 
health resort. Certainly, the wat- 
ers from the several springs do per- 
Dr. Curtis 
Brown, who is not only a gradu- 
ate of the Missouri Medical College, 
but who, in addition to this, took 
a post graduate course at the Rush 
Medical College in Chicago, is the 


form wonderful cures. 


physician and surgeon in charge, 
giving his whole time and atten- 
tion to the care of the guests from 
all parts of the country We no- 
ticed on the register of the Ozark 
Hotel lately names of pedple from 
several different States, as far East 
as Massachusetts and as far West 
as Texas. 

Dr. Brown, in addition to his 
own eminent ability and experi- 
ence, has access every day, of 
course, to the diagnosis of disease 
made by the leading physicians of 
the country, sent him as the phy- 
sician and surgeon in charge of 
the Springs, through the patients, 


who flock thither for their curative ! 


properties. 

Some one, on hearing the vir- 
tues of these Springs highly ex- 
tolled for their qualities in reduc- 
ing ‘‘obesity,’’ both of body and 
will, registered at ‘‘ The Ozark ”’ 
the names of ‘‘ Grover Cleveland”’ 
and ‘‘ Baby Ruth,’’ after Cleve- 
land’s letter to Wilson. It was 
rather an anticipatory registration, 
probably, but it confirms the idea 
that ‘‘ the Egyptians are the mon- 
umental people of history ’’ in mod- 
ern, as well as in ancient times. 

or or 


SUFFICIENT. 





Whom our full senate call, all in all, sufficient. 
—Shak. 

Sava is a copy of a letter, and 
here is the kind of a boy 
described 


that is everywhere 


wanted, possessing the qualities 


’ 


‘‘to carry him along,’’ not only in 
SanFrancisco; but in Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, St. Paul or 
any other city in the world : 


Office O’ Connor, Moffatt & Co., } 
San Francisco. f 


that we look upon cleanliness and 
neatness in personal appearance as 
the prime qualification ; then they 
must be civil, obedient, move 
quickly and noiselessly, and when 
told to do anything do it correetly 
We find that these 


qualities ina boy are always backed 


and at once 
by intelligence sufficient to carry 
him along. Very respectfully, 
O’Connor, Morrarr & Co 





WE have it at last—the study of 
geography treated topically. We 
have been most urgently pressing 
this method upon our teachers and 
educators for more than a quarter 
of a century. Prof. A. E. Frye, 
new primary geography, 
published by Ginn & Co., of Bos- 
ton, has madea hit. In manner, 
matter and illustration, this work 
has never been approached before 
The pictures are works of art It is 
alive on every page, and teachers 
will welcome the change from dry 
details, out of date, to a study of 
the homes of the people and the 
races. 

Life, plants, and animals, belts 
of heat and vegetation, and not 
‘‘mere zones of light,’’ are made 
the basis of this new departure. 

The president of a Board of Edu- 
cation in a neighboring city was so 
anxious to secure this book after 
looking it over that we could 
scarcely keep it long enough to 
make this brief imperfect 
notice. We have here a related 


in his 


and 


topical method of teaching geogra- 
phy. Prof. Frye and the publishers 
are to be congratulated, as well as 
the students of geography all over 
the United States on this new text- 
book and its new departure. 


<> 


GOOD FOR DIGESTION. 





N the ‘‘ Lighter Vein’’ depart- 
ment of 7he Century we find 
these ‘‘ of wisdom 
which the readers of this journal 
will enjoy having at hand—for use 
—if occasion occurs. 


’ 


” 


solid chunks 


Berry Ben- 
son and 7he Century are both good 
to know and to have by you : 

A man found fault with the 
world, the way it was made, and 
the way it was managed. Among 
the rest, he said that his nose was 
too long, and, to mend matters, he 
cut off the tip of it. But now, find- 
ing his nose too short, he bewailed 
to a friend that he could not again 


Mr. M. Babcock, Dept. Supt. of! make it longer. Said his friend, 





‘*Tt is much easier to find fault 
than it is to make either a world 
or a nose,’’ 





A sailor, having quitted the sea, 
and settled down to an inland life, 
was wont to tell his neighbors of 
the many strange lands, strange 
peoples, and strange customs he 
had seen. All of which being out- 
side their own knowledge and ex- 
perience, they touched their fore- 
heads and winked at one another. 

Afterward there came among 
them a man who had studied the 
stars. He told them how these 
stars were great worlds, and how 
it could not reasonably be other- 
wise than that in these strange 
worlds were other strange people 
with strange customs. Again they 
touched their foreheads and wink- 
ed. 

And the sailor winked with the 
rest. 





A child, a boy, a man, and’ a 
giant went into the water. The 
child having gone as far as he 
could go, the boy went farther, and 
said, ‘‘ I stand upon the bottom.’’ 
But the child would not believe it. 
The man went still farther, and 
said, ‘‘ I stand upon the bottom.’’ 
But the boy would not believe it. 
Then the giant went farther yet. 
and said ‘‘I stand upon the bot- 
tom.’’ But the man would not be- 
lieve it. 

Just beyond our own depth lies 
the inconceivable. 





These three contended which 
was happiest, Sleep, Waking and 
Death. 

Death said, 
dreams.”’ 

Sleep 
dreams.’ 

Waking said, ‘‘I am.’’ 


‘*‘T have no bad 


said, ‘‘I have good 


’ 





A child was born rich. He was 
to know every sane pleasure. He 
was to be made wise, and good, 
and great. 


The child was stolen. He was 
brought up in the slums. He 
tasted every ill of poverty. He 


became a vagabond and a thief, 
and he was hanged on the gallows. 
a or 

‘“*THE backbone of higher educa- 
tion, as of all right education, is 
the ability to do something,’’ says 
President G. S. Hall in the Forum. 
Do we all train pupils to do some- 
thing effective? 





ANARCHY is the battle of the 
blind leading the blind. It is ig- 
norance bearing its legitimate fruit 
of selfishness and ruin. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHEME OF 
STATE EDUCATION. 


& 

LL, institutions are educational, 

each in its own peculiar way. 
In the family the influences con- 
verge upon the subtler social rela 
tions and the qualities developed 
through these relations. Here the 
underlying principle is, above all, 
that of mutual esteem, and the 
central result in the working out 
of that principle through the evo- 
lution of the race has been a grad- 
ual increase in mutual helpfulness 
toward the realization of a higher 
grade of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Nor will any other instrumen- 
tality here suffice The family 
alone is directly organic to such 
social function, and it is precisely 
in this fact that the absolute and 
permanent validity of the family is 
onge forall put wholly beyond ques- 
tion. 
the distinctively «ducational re- 
sponsibility of the family can no 
more be abrogated or transferred 
than can any other of its responsi- 
bilities. There is no graver heresy 
than that of supposing that one or 
another of the fundamental duties 
of parents to their children can be 
rightfully delegated to ‘‘nurse’’ or 
to ‘‘pedagogue.’’ (Even yet few ap- 
preciate the deep-reaching signifi- 
cance to the human race of the 
individual’s prolonged infancy, 
though this was long since ex- 
pressly pointed out by Hume, and 
in our own day has been more 
elaborately emphasized by Fiske.) 
Nor is it less certain that the wider 
social organisms, called Church 
and State, have each its inalienable 
responsibilities, its absolute duties 
to each of its members of whatever 
age—to the child member not less 
than to the adult. Norcan it be 
too strongly insisted upon that in 
each social organism — Family, 
Church, State—the duties are gen- 
eric. Neither organism can really 
perform the functions of the other. 

Thus in the Church emphasis is 
placed first of all upon the spiritual 
nature of the ultimate creative En- 
ergy. This Energy is not merely 
‘‘omnipotent;’’ it is not merely 
‘‘omnipresent;’’ it is also omnis- 
cient’’ and infinite in ‘‘mercy’’ or 
sympathy And from this major 
premise arises the claim that infi- 
nite significance pertains to every 
human being. For such being 
(here is our minor premise) is 
conceived as belonging, in his 
very nature as a thinking agency, 
to the same type of being as the 


For the same reason, too, 





ultimate creative Energy itself; or, 
to express the same _ thought 
otherwise, the divine ‘‘ Father- 
hood ’’ necessarily implies, not 
merely sonship, but divine son- 
ship as pertaining to each and 
every unit capable of asking ques- 
tions and finding answers. 

Thus, through the 
forth by the Church on behalf of 


the individual, the central aim of | 


the family is raised to its highest 
possible degree. So that in the 
outcome mutual helpfulness toward 
a higher grade of manhood and 
womanhood really means nothing 
less than mutual helpfulness 
toward the progressive realization 
in and for each individual of that 
divine perfection, believed to be 
inherent in point of type or ideal 
nature in every member of the 
human race. 

Now we cannot reasonably pre- 
tend to an adequate view of the 
history of the world if we overlook 
the fact that in its positive, con- 
structive character the Church has 
always expended its energies in 
efforts to educate the race up to a 
clear, vivid apprehension of this 
highest of all possible ideals, as 
well as to enforce a living faith in 
the absolute validity of the ideal 

On the other hand the Séa¢e is 
the very embodiment of that spirit 
of ‘‘Realism’’ which feels so keenly 
the pressure of immediately exist- 
ing problems as to be more or less 
impatient of speculative ideals. Its 
energies must be expended in 
‘‘practical’’ work. The individual 
members of the State must be pro- 
tected against violence from mo- 
ment to moment With that ulti- 
mate ideal so ceaselessly insisted 
upon by the Church, the State has, 
seemingly, nothing to do The 
State has for its function to secure 
the interests of the individual in 
the present world. The Church 
has for its function to secure 
the interests of the individual in 
the world to come. To repress 
violence would seem to be the 
chief mission of the State; that of 
the Church to stimulate rational 
action. 

Could functions be more widely 
contrasted? And yet the thinking 
world has long since learned 
through hard experience that these 
two functions are complementary; 
that however far 
separable (i. e., distinguishable ) 
in thought, they are inseparable 
in fact; that he who takes seriously 
the highest teachings of the 
Church and conforms in his daily 
conduct to them is already practi- 


claim put 


they may be 


who performs most scrupulously 
his duties to the State proves him- 
self by that fact to be in greater 
or less degree possessed of those 
positive virtues constituting the 
of that central Ideal 
which the Church ceaselessly in- 


realization 


sists upon. 


Nay it has long been familiarly 
known that originally the func- 
Church State 
'were indistinguishably interfused 
in the headship of the Family, 
and that they have become differ- 
entiated from one another only by 


tions of and of 


slow degrees through the evolution 
of the race. 

Whence it has happened that, 
from the first of its independent 
the Church not 
ceased to warn, and to threaten as 
well as to promise and entreat; 
often, too, in a temporal as well as 
in a spiritual sense. And on its 
part the State could not have un- 
folded even its most negative en- 
actments, save upon the basis of a 
more or less clearly defined posi- 
tive Ide@#l as indicating the kind 


existence, has 


of conduct which is not only per- 
missible, but also indispensable to 
genuine citizenship. 

Nevertheless, throughout the 
entire range of history it has been 
assumed with practical unanimity 
that well-nigh every enactment of 
the State must necessarily begin 
with ‘‘7hou shalt not;”’ 
pecially in our own time, there 
have not been wanting those who 
the 
fewer the enactments, the better. 
And this claim must be allowed to 
have a fair degree of plausibility. 
It is true that in the primitive 
world enactments, both in Church 
and in State, began well-nigh in- 
variably with the negative formula 
just indicated. And where the 
positive, ‘‘Thou shalt,’’ really ap- 
peared, the specific direction im- 


and, es- 


have insisted that, even so, 


to be simply ritualistic and descrip- 
tive of some form of penance nec- 
essary to expiate the violation of 
one or another of 
commands. 


the negative 


making its first concrete appear- 
ance in the form of the xegation of 
negation. 





of its functions the State has in 
fact long since passed beyond this 
stage. And though the negative, 


repressive function is still believed | 
|by many to fill the measure of the 


| true, ‘‘Tdeal’’ of the State, the 
|majority of people in all civilized 
countries are already convinced 
that, involved in that positive, 


mediately following usually proved | 


It was the Positive | 


But in the actual differentiation | 


Women and 
Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily, 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, ete., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful, 

Like all others of the CuTICURA REME- 
pIEs, the CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere, and is 
beyond all comparison the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap as well 
as the purest and sweetest for toilet and 
nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. PorTer Drve 
AND CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston. 





womanhood which finds its highest 
claims in the the 
Church, there are certain aspects 
which the State is bound to recog- 
nize and promote on the ground 
that they are indispensable to the 


teachings of 


worthiest citizenship on the one 
hand, and on the other to the 
highest efficiency of the State, as 
the guardian of the citizen in all 
his ‘‘practical’’ interests. 
II. 

Now the very soul of this ten- 

dency toward the development of 


positive functions on the part 
of the State is manifest above 
all in that great ideal move- 


ment which has already assumed 
such vast proportions in our own 
time; that is, the movement known 
as ‘‘Public Education,’’ and which 
the modern State has been driven 
to adopt and actively promote 
through the inexorable logic of its 
own ‘‘practical’’ necessities 

And in this connection it is im- 
possible to emphasize too strongly 
the fact that the Christian Church 
has never ceased to proclaim the 
dignity of Man. It never 
ceased to encourage the individual 
man to look upon self-improvement 
as an absolute duty and equally to 
regard the indispensable conditions 
of self-improvement as the inalien- 
able birthright of 
being. Not only so, 
Church has also 
assure 


has 


human 
but the 
never ceased to 
dared not cease to assure— 
the individual that whatever stands 
in the way of his spiritual growth 
is by that very fact alien to the 
divine Order, and hence destined 
to be destroyed. 


every 





Familiarized with this principle 
through thousand-fold and thou- 
|sand-hued repetition men have 
slowly awakened to the fact that 
the wrongs of oppression are due 
ino less to the inner weakness of 


cally the better citizen; that he| universal Ideal of manhood and|him who suffers those wrongs than 
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to the outward power of those by | 
whom the wrongs are inflicted. | 
Thus the world is at length be-| 
coming conscious that the one way | 
of attaining genuine Freedom is 
through the unfolding of inner or 
spiritual power on the part of the 
individual. Hence the already 
resistless and still rapidly growing 
demand for fullest facilities for the 
achievement of this inner growth. 
So that no thoughtful mind can 
failto see that any State or any 
form of the Church which should 
now deny education to the indi- 
vidual must by that fact be already 
Public education is no 
longer regarded as merely ‘‘exped- 
ient’’ for the State. It is clearly 
seen to be necessary to the very 
existence of the State. The mod- 
ern form of the question is not 
‘Shall the State educate its citi- 
zens?’ but rather ‘“To what ex- 


doomed. 


tent must it educate them?”’ 
And the ideal aspect 
emerges into ever clearer view. 


here 


Very unlovely defects are showing 
in our actual educational work. 
We inquire as to the cause, and 
discover first of all that in our 
eagerness to develop the intellect 
we have neglected the training of 
character. And so we are coming 
more or less rapidly to agree upon 
this as our Ideal in Education : 
That work in this field shall con- 
sist first of all in the symmetrical 
unfolding of the normal spiritual 
nature of the individual. He shall 
not only be taught to think cor- 
rectly. He shall be trained into 
refinement of feeling and led to 
will worthily and to chose worthy 
ends. 

And the actual present function 
of the State? That is coming to 
be recognized as a variable con- 
sisting of the relation between two 
factors. The one of these factors 
is: The capacity of the individual 
citizen to receive education. The 
other is: Zhe ability of the State to 
provide means toward such educa- 
tion. 

In all this constructive work, 
indeed, the negative function of 
the State is not to be altogether set 
aside. That can never be done 
until all men are perfect. On the 
contrary the State is to perform its 
whole duty to the citizen by sup- 
plementing the negative function 
with the positive. And this posi- 
tive function, as already indicated, 
consists in actively aiding the in- 
dividual in his development tow- 
ard perfected manhood. In other 
words, the State, in its positive, 
constructive, and therefore highest 


significance, isnot merely aa instru | 
' 


we ras nnn === 
mentality for the protection of the | 
individual in his present condition | 


of life; it is also, and still more, an 
instrumentality having as its high- 
est possible function that of aiding 
the individual in his efforts to ele- 
vate himself into a higher degree 
of life. That is, the more ade- 
quately the State becomes devel- 
oped the more clearly does it prove 
to rest upon essentially the same 
basal principle as does the Church. 
The process of differentiation as 
between Church and State proves 
to be also the process of the in- 
creasingly intimate interfusion of 
these institutions in a higher 
sphere. 


The negative function of the 
State is indeed inversely as the 
positive. That is, it is only in the 
degree in which its citizens ap- 


proximate normal maturity that | 
the negative function of the State. 


can be reduced to lower terms 


And the degree of such normal) 
maturity on the part of its citizens | 
‘it is a familiar fact that 


is dependent in large measure 


upon the aids which the State fur- | 
nishes them toward their own se/f- | 
|governmental functions — legisla- 
| tive, judicial and executive. 


improvement. 


the 

that 
which anxiously 
guards the citizen against care and 
private initiative. It is rather to 
consist in educating the individual 
into intelligent self-reliance on the 
one hand, and in securing to him 
a free field for self-activity on the 
other. 
negative function is already in- 
cluded in the positive. 


The positive function of 
State is not to consist in 
‘* paternalism ”’ 


III. 


But now, without further ex- 
tending this general intimation of 
the essential positive function of 
the State, it is proposed to inquire 
what are the special conditions of 
our American State tending toward 
what may be called distinctively 
American aspects of the educa- 
tional problem. As Bryce and 


others have pointed out the Amer- 


ican commonwealth is a political 
organism of a species, or rather 
variety, not otherwise known in 
the history of the world. The 


origin of the central Government | 


was due to gradual aggregation of 
the several already existing embryo 
States of the New World; and this 


_in the very process of their devel- 


opment, through revolution, tow- 
ard maturity as independent com- 
monwealths. At the same time, 
and in spite of the conditions 
tending toward centralization, the 
continued independent organic 
existence of these several States 


| But in this case the citizen partici- 


And here evidently the) 





was jealously guarded. Indeed | aspect of truth involved in this 


the principle of local self-govern- | 
ment has from the first been the 
real key-note of the whole system. | 
The State is the organ of its citi- 
zens in their character of rational 
individuals. The center of admin- 
istrative functions is not to be| 
withdrawn from the individual. 
Far rather is it to be realized in 
him. In all his immediate rela- 
tions he is to be co-legislator with 
his neighbors. For the most part, 
it is true, convenience, economy 
and efficiency require the delega- 
tion of actual governmental func- 
tions to specially chosen agents. 


pates directly in the choice of the 
agent through whom such func- 
tions are to be performed, just as 
he also assumes as one of his 
inalienable rights that of calling 
such agent to account for the 
manner in which he has performed 
the duties entrusted to him. 

To every thoughtful American 
in its 
fullest extent this includes the 
whole range of the more complex 


It is, 
besides, an equally familiar fact 
that the ceaseless discussion in- 
volved in the ceaselessly recurring 
responsibility of choosing agents 
on the one hand, and the exercise 
of the right of judgment upon the 
course of action pursued by these 
agents on the other, are to be 
counted as among the most subtle 
and effective aspects of universal 
education to which the history of 
the world has given rise. It is the 
constant substitution of great, uni- 
versal problems in place of petty 
local ones. 

No doubt all this is even yet 
practically in very crude form;| 
and no doubt the results of it are 
still very far from being satisfac- 
tory to the critical eye. But how- | 
ever crude the realization is thus | 
far, this by no means discredits | 
the ideal or type of political organ- | 
ism as in itself a thoroughly sound | 
one. On the contrary all thinking | 
men have come more or less clearly | 
to recognize this type as, in its | 
fundamental aspects, the only one 
through the realization of which} 
the State (especially in its modern | 
enlarged capacity) can really main- | 
tain and’ extend its essential char- | 
acter as the structural form through | 
which the highest functions of 
human life in all its civic aspects 
can attain realization. 

No doubt centralization, in gov- 
ernment as well as in commerce, is | 
inevitable. But as yet the deeper 











;come co-extensive with 


| Intelligence is safety. 


process seems not to have dawned 


‘upon us; or at best is only just 


beginning to dawn. The deeper 
aspect of truth referred to is: That 
in such complex forms of existence 
as the State, ‘‘centrality,’’ in order 
to attain its utmost significance 
and concrete efficiency, must be- 
the State 
itself and find its truest realization 
in the individual citizen. For in 
a State like the American every- 
thing depends ultimately upon the 
reasonableness of the individual 
members of the State. To ‘‘cen- 
tralize’’ in the sense of gathering 
all authority at one point in space 
—that is the direct way of reversion 
to despotism with all its concomi- 
tant barbarities. Reduce the op- 
portunities of the individual for the 
exercise of the highest human 
qualities, and inevitably he be- 
comes less human, more brutal. 
Extend those opportunities and ,he 
becomess less brutal, more human. 
For illustration, take the whole 
history of the world! Deal with 
me savagely —that is, appeal to 
me by force and not by reason— 
and all the savage there is in me 
will come out to meet you! Deal 
with me courteously—at once stim- 
ulate and satisfy the demands of 
my spiritual nature—and all that 
is best in me will respond! You 
are the teacher, I the pupil! If 
you are the State, help me to be- 
come a man! 
Wm. M. BRYANT. 
St. Lours, Mo. 


(To be continued.) 


No anarchists among our four 
hundred thousand teachers. They 
train, and lead, and instruct for 
obedience to law, for intelligence, 
for helpfulness and _ prosperity. 
Anarchy 





is suicide. 


TARIFF is good and sugar is 
sweet, but there are actually some 
other interests in this nation worth 
considering. Meetings of the peo- 
ple for the discussion of educational 
questions drew together men of all 
parties, creeds and conditions as 
never before. The people begin 
to realize that it is ‘‘what we 
don’t know’’ that hurts us. 


— 
oe 








THE schoo! teachers who do so 
much to create an intelligent con- 
stituency for the newspapers con- 
stantly, are certainly entitled to 
some more consideration than the 
press seems willing to give. Our 
St. Louis newspapers _ scarcely 
seemed to know there was a meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Asbury 
Park this season, 
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EASILY DONE. 


They say if money go before, 
All ways do lie open. 
— Shak. 


F ‘HIS statement is especially true 
in regard to 
management. In 


schools and 


school many 
places money has been needed— 
is now needed to extend the school 
term, and to pay competent teach- 
ers and to employ others needed to 
teach the children availing them- 
selves of the advantages of 
common school system. 
Letters pour in upon us from all 
the States asking how to secure 


our 


the money needed for school pur- 
poses. 

We have taken the liberty to 
suggest in many instances that the 
superintendents or principals go to 
the Board 
the exact condition of things. 

So far, where this advice 
been followed in a quiet way and 
the xeeds of the schools fully stated 
action has been taken at once— 
the $1,000, $1,500 or $2,000 addi- 
tional has been added to the levy, 
and the money will be forthcoming 
at the proper time from the proper 


of Assessors and _ state 


has 


authorities for defraying the ex- 
penses of another month of school- 
ing to all the children, for the em- 


ployment, when needed, of an ad-| 


ditional teacher with the qualifica- 


tions ‘‘ fit to teach school,’’ as laid | 


down by Dr. Draper, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

This can be done easily by every 
teacher who is intelligent, public 
spirited and ‘‘ fit to teach school.”’ 


Let us take hold, study the situ- | 


ation carefully and fully, suggest 
remedies for defects, and we shall 
find intelligent people and the 
school officers ready and anxious to 
co-operate in every way practica- 
ble, not only to establish, but to 
perfect our 
schools. 


system of common 

Dr Draper says it is the business 
of the teacher and the school ‘‘ to 
train for intellectual power, to the 
end that the child may become a 
self-supporting citizen, may feel 
the dignity of honest labor, either 
intellectual or manual, may be dis- 
posed to earn his living, may 
choose a respectable vocation suit- 
ed to his circumstances and within 
the reach of his gifts, and may pur- 
sue it contentedly until ambition 
and experience shall combine to 
point out a better one ’’ 


When all our teachers work up| 


to the qualifications mentioned by 
Pres. Draper for those ‘‘ fit to teach 
in the schools,’’ the money—‘‘ be- 


fore which all ways do lie open’’— | 


will be forthcoming easily. 


SCOTT COUNTY, [0. 


YROF. J. H. WINKLEMAN, 
chairman of the Committee on 


| Resolutions, sends us a full account 


\of the interesting and _ profitable 
meeting of the Teachers’ Institute 

We make ex: 
He says: 


held at Commerce. 

tracts as follows. 
‘The attendance was exceedingly 

large, and the deep, unflagging, 


teachers in the work, has surpassed 
that of any previous session held in 
this county. The 
resolutions which were unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, That we thank the 
welcome extended to us, the kind 
hospitality tendered us and the in- 
interest manifested in 
the work in which we are engaged. 

Resolved, ‘That 
thanks to our very efficient County 
Commissioner, Prof. Atchison, and 
our able instructor, Prof. Cook, for 


telligent 


we tender our 





their earnest efforts in furnishing 
if r us every advantage and aid to 
| insure success in the noble work of 
‘education by securing for us the 
| benefits and experience of the most 
| prominent educators of Southeast 
Missouri in a work that so nearly 
concerns all of us as teachers, par- 
ents and tax-payers. 

Resolved, That our heartfelt 
bonagem are extended to the Rev. 
|Mr. Hickam, and his congregation 
and singers for the use of their 
beautiful church for our evening 





|exercises, also to the Honorable 


| Board of Education of Commerce 


| for the use of their school-house. 


| Resolved, That it is the will of| 


ithe Institute to especially express 


/our thanks to all those who have! 


|taken an active part in the literary 
}and musical entertainments which 
have so conducive to 


| pleasure and profit. 


| 


been our 
Also that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished each paper in 
the county, the School 
Journal and the AMERICAN Jour- 
NAL OF EpuCATION, St. Louis, for 
publication. 
J. H. WINKLEMAN, 
J. L. HINES, 
W. M. Day, 
NOTES. 
Prof. Vandiver, of the Normal, 
addressed the Institute at the M. 
|E. Church. 


Missouri 





Com. 


|}most educators in the State, also 


'made an address before the Insti- | 


| . 
| tute one evening. 
| 
The four teachers who had the 


| best forms of application were 


personal interest taken by all the) 
undersigned | 


comunittee presented the following | 


citizens of Commerce for the cordial | 


J. B. Merwin, one of the fore-| 


staid Beattie, Sayers, Cresap and 
Koch. 

Four ladies received a grade of 
100 per cent. on orthography, viz., 
Misses Frankie Moore, Lizzie Al- 
brecht, Jimmie Nichols and Anna 
Koch. 

Prof. N. B Henry, of Caledonia, 
addressed the Institute, and Dr. 
Franklin, of 
Physiology and Hygiene. 


Morley, spoke on 
Rev. Eure, of Morley, spoke to 
the Institute on ‘‘ Moral Character 


” 


|in Teachers 





+e 

Our teachers will find that scraps 
of knowledge clipped here and 
there from the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF EpucATION, and other papers, 


dium of human enlightenment, 


provided they can be practically 
and intelligently arranged. 





It takes more than three feet of 
brick to make a brick-yard 
ee So aes 
Wr have been inthe habit of 
visiting Farmington, the county 
seat of St. Francois County, Mo., 
for a number of years past, and 
always with a growing interest in 
its progress as an educational cen- 
Miss Carlton 
there which 
has grown into a large institution, 


ter. Years ago es- 


tablished a_ college 
aud has now been turned over to 
the M. E. Conference. Hundreds of 
young men and women have been 
started and helped on their upward 
way to intelligence, power, and a 
commanding influence by Carlton 
College, who, but for this help and 
inspiration, would have lived on 


in the 


environment and 


limited horizon which lack of 


close 


in- 
tellectual and moral culture leaves 


so many otherwise strong people. 
|Carlton College has been enlarged 
from time to time to meet its grow- 
ing necessities until now it has a 
large, well-equipped brick build- 
ing, situated on an eminence com- 
manding a view of several adjoin- 
ing counties. Miss Carlton still gives 
the young people who flock thither 
from several States her kind, wise, 
strong personal help. 

Elmwood Seminary is another 
institution of learning and culture 
in Farmington, which has _ been 
again and again, to 
answer the demands of its growing 
|constituency. It is popular, strong, 
land a growing power in all de- 
partments, 


enlarged 


They are rebuilding also the 
Baptist College which burned last 
| year. 
ments and an increased faculty. 
The public school in Farmington 


will in time form a new compen- | 


It needs both larger endow- | 


| 
ihas grown larger and stronger 


|every year since 1867. 
| Mr. F. M. Vance, the County 


|Commissioner of St. 


| 
| 


|County, is one of the strongest 
‘educators in the State. He has 
|just been holding a county insti- 
|tute, as under the present school 
‘law, he is wisely authorized and 
compelled to do. There were over 
100 teachers gathered for study, 
drill, and an examination as to 
\their qualifications to teach. Prof. 
| Vance was ably assisted by Com- 
| missioner Lusk, of Cape Girardeau 
Co. The contrast in the looks, 
| dress, demeanor, ability and char- 


Francois 


acter of the teacher in the institute 
in 1894 over that one held in 1868 
| was striking, showing the immense 
|value of the institute to the tax- 
| payer and to the children. 
| Prof. Vance, as the leader, con- 
|ductor and inspirer of the large 
‘number of bright, intelligent, 
'growing teachers present, seemed 
}as much at home and at his best as 
if only one were present. He has 
|a strong, clear, acute, penetrating 
;mind and method. No book did 
‘he take in his hand, but he did 
explain and unravel clearly and 
fully every problem which came 
He 
‘impressed all present not only 
|with his ability, tact and discre- 
|tion, but of his entire fairness and 
|justice, his genial helpfulness and 
|his quiet determination to comply 
\with the requirements of the law 
without favor or fear. It is a very 
trying position to stand between 
the law, the children, the teachers 
desiring positions and their friends 
|\—it is not a desirable 
Some one said Prof. Vance was 
growing rich out of it, and when 
we asked for particulars, they said 
|he was making $2,500 a year out 
‘of it, and when we insisted upon 
‘further particulars, they told us he 
| got $25 or $30 of cash, out of which 
‘he paid his office rent, stationery, 
|postage, and traveling expenses, 
jand the other $2,470 in kicks and 
| abuses. 


'up for discussion or review. 


position. 





This, for a man as able, 
competent, clear-headed, indepen- 
dent and high-toned as the Com- 
missioner of St. Francois County, 
set us thinking, but other matters 
pressed so close for expression in 
our address at the great meeting at 
the court house that we had no 
time to inquire after or look into 
this source of the accumulating 
wealth of the Commissioner of 
Schools of St. Francois County, 
Mo. Of one thing we are sure, and 
‘that is when all the County Com- 
missioners of the State do their duty 
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as ably, efficiently, as genially and 
successfully as the Commissioner 
of St. Francois County discharges 
his duty as teacher and commis- 
missioner, their accumulations of 
wealth will be more just and more 
satisfactory in kind and in degree. 
We ought all of us to be alive and 
at work to secure this desirable 


end. 


a 

Pror. INMAN E. PAGE, Presi- 
dent of Lincoln Institute, makes 
the following statement in regard 
to the time of opening the Institute: 
“In the ladies’ dormitory a suffic- 
ient number of rooms will be fitted 
at once for school purposes. The bal- 
ance of the library and apparatus 
funds will be used for the purchase 
All the 
departments of the school will be 
ready to open on the first Monday 
in September, when 
usually opens. 


of necessary apparatus. 


the school 
The Board of Re- 
gents will take steps immediately 
looking to the erection of a new 
main building which will in every 
respect be superior to the one de- 
stroyed by fire Aug. 2d.’’ 





NEARLY 7,000 persons were in 
attendance upon the various meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. at Asbury 
Park. ‘The papers did not seem to 
say much about the meeting. 





THe meetings of teachers and 
school officers in all the States are 
more largely attended this season 
than and more 
thorough and systematic work is 
being done. 


ever before, 


Great good to the 
school will be the result. 





THE evening meetings for pub- 
institutes are 
crowded. Good music, good speak- 
ing and good impressions of the 


lic addresses at the 


value of the work done by our 
of all 


teachers comes as a result 
this effort. 





Strate Supt. of Public Schools 
I,. EK. Wolfe has made the forty- 
ninth annual apportionment of 
school moneys for the State of Mis- 
souri. ‘The amount apportioned is 
One-third of 
the ordinary receipts into the State 
revenue fund from July 1, 1893, to 
June 30, 1894, $617,077.75 ; inter- 
est on invested school funds, $186, - 
090; sundries, $95.96 ‘Total, 
$803,263.40. 

The returns from the clerks of 
the various counties to the Depart- 
inent of Education shows that there 
are 928,368 children of school age 
in the State, and the per capita dis- 
tribution will be a fraction over 86c. 


obtained as follows : 





Pror. W. C. SEBRING, a gradu- 
ate of Hooper Institute, and a long 
time friend of Prof. Hooper and a 
worker with him, has been unani- 
mously elected President of Hooper 
Institute. Prof. Hooper passed on 
to his reward July 25th. 


There will be no interruption in 
the good work carried on by Prof. 
Hooper. Prof. Sebring is a suc- 
cessful teacher of large experience, 
holds a State certificate and has 
proved himself to be a fine adminis- 
trative officer, as Superintendent of 
City Schools in Sarcoxie and other 
points. He is very strong and 
popular as an institute conductor, 
as he is called year after year by 
the same people to conduct these 
gatherings. 


He was summoned by telegraph 
to come to Clarksburg from his 
position as conductor of the Pulaski 
When all the 
facts were presented and he was 
the unanimous choice of the peo- 
ple and the alumni, he felt as if he 
must accept the position tendered, 
and he has done so. That Hooper 
Institute will hold its own under 
the presidency of Prof. Sebring no 
one doubts, and that 


county institute 


it will con- 
tinue to be a growing power for 
good and an honor to the State of 
Missouri, no one who knows Prof. 
Sebring will doubt. 





THE fifth annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden is an elegant 
and sumptuous volume of 170 
pages with a list of 20 fine illustra- 
tions, including beside a large 
number of able, scientific papers, 
the fourth annual flower sermon by 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Dudley, and 
the proceedings at the fourth annual 
banquet of the Trustees of the Gar- 
den, the income and expenditures 
of the Board, and much other mat- 
ter of great scientfic importance. 
Shaw’s Garden, as by this popular 
name it is known the world over, 
is the one point of greatest attrac- 
tion inthe city of St. Louis 

The Board are fortunate in being 
able to secure a man so modest, 
and yet withal so competent, as 
Prof. William Trelease as resident 
director. Prof. Trelease, in closing 
his report, expresses his apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy and interest 
of the Board as manifested through 
the year, and of the faithful service 
rendered by his assistants, both in 
the School of Botany and at the 
Garden. The School of Botany 
is a regular department of Wash- 
ington University. 





PrEs’t A. S. DRAPER, of the 
University of Illinois, at Urbana, 
says: 

‘“‘I believe that no one is fit to 
teach in the schools who has not 
the soundness of character and the 
cultivation of mind to be worthy 
of admission to the best of Ameri- 
can homes ; that the teaching ser- 
vice is not competent unless it 
possesses scholarship broader than 
the grade or the branches in which 
itis engaged, and beyond this is 
specially trained and _ prepared, 
and, over and above this, is in 
touch and hearty sympathy with 
the highest purposes and aspira- 
tions of the American people ; and 
that even then it ceases to be com- 
petent when it ceases to be studi- 
ous and fails to know and take 
advantage of the world’s best 
thought and latest experience in 
connection with the administration 
of the schools.’’ 

How many of the 20,000 teachers 
in Illinois can fill out this portrait? 
Just read those qualifications over 
slowly—but don’t resign—pitch in 
and work up to the qualifications 
required. 


as 
>< 





THAT ugly temper of ours gets 
us into more trouble than the com- 
bined forces of our pupils’ wayward 
tendencies and proclivities can ever 
be expected to do. If we could 
only curb our tongue, restrain our 
rising passions, withold the quick 
stroke of the hand, we would by 
this self-mastery gain not a victory 
over ourselves, but govern our class 
more even and easily, keep our- 
selves from many pitfalls and save 
ourselves from many humiliations. 
The teacher that cannot govern 
herself cannot govern her class— 
Selected. 





‘* Ate hours per day,’’ is what 
the walking delegate brags of 
having done. 

Se 

Gat. HAMILTON says elegant 
school-houses, costly apparatus, ed- 
ucated and accomplished teachers 
are just as much at the service of 
the hod-carrier as of the million- 
aire. ‘The merchant’s boy at the 
most expensive private-school in 
the land is no better fitted for col- 
lege than is the son of the washer- 
woman at the high-school, without 
money and without price. Asa 
result and a very desirable result, 
the merchant’s son, the million- 
aire’s son, if he be bright and 
clever and honorable, does not of- 
ten goto the private-school when 





the high-school is accessible, but 
studies in the high-school of his 
own city and graduates by the side 
of his clever though penniless col- 
league. Thus the rich and the 
poor meet together on common 
ground with common interests, and 
with a respect or contempt for each 
other formed on mutual knowl- 
edge, on fair comparison, and hon- 
orable competition—a union which 
is of the greatest practical value to 
both in after life. Take away 
your educated teachers and your 
corresponding salaries, and you 
have changed all that. 





Pres. A. S. Draper, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, believes that 
‘*the American school system is 
incomplete unless it begins with 
the kindergarten and ends with 
the university ; that if any part of 
this system demands better care 
than any other, that part is at the 
bottom rather than at the top.”’ 





WHEN you read the statement of 
Gov. Hogg, of Texas, you will see 
why Texas is drawing constantly 
our best educators into her schools, 
colleges, and her State University. 
Texas is able to pay her teachers 
liberally, as will be seen by the 
statement referred to. 

Texas is not only able to com- 
pensate her teaching force, but the 
State is able to maintain, extend 
and perfect her common school 
system until the system is ‘‘ thor- 
oughly ‘‘articulated’’ from the 
kindergarten up to the State Un- 
iversity. Who would dare predict 
the future of this Empire of the 
Southwest — when this 
pleted. 


is com- 





Below is a fac-simile of 
acommunication recently 
sent to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION by Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., publishers 
of the “American News- 
paper Directory.” We re- 
produce here for the ben- 
efit of advertisers and our 
readers and to emphasize 
the fact that the JOUR- 
NAL not only LEADS in 
Missouri, but in the great 
Southwest, 


Largest in the Statea_ 
OF ITS CLASS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

In a list of Class Journals enumer- 
ated in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1894 the paper to which 
this circular is addressed will have a 
higher circulation rating than is ac- 
corded to any other paper of its class 
in the State. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Communications con- 
cerning advertising may 
be addressed to any re- 
sponsible agency, or di- 
rect to ~ 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB’S., 

206-212 Vine Street, 

St. Iouis, Mo. 


* 
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NATURES LESSONS. 


In nature's infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can raed.— Shak. 


LI, can profitably engage in 
these lessons in nature. 

the 

oldest person alike are charmed 


The youngest child and 
with ever growing beauty, and this 
nature, from the most tiny flower 
up to the constellations of stars that 
flee away in the deserts of space, is 
inexhaustible. 

School Education for July, a rare, 
beautiful and valuable issue, is 
entirely devoted to this subject, 
comprising in its 60 pages illus- 
trations and comments of great in- 
terest and value, and all brought 
within the capacity of our primary 
and common school teachers, and 
ranging on and up tothe highest 
forms in science and literature. 

From the article by Sarah L. 
Arnold, 


Instruction in Minneapolis, Minn., 


Supervisor of Primary 


we glean the following 


‘*GOOD WORDS’ 
written in 
Study, in the 
hope that they may give the young 


which have been 


behalf of Nature 


teacher a glimpse of the poet-world 
to which the study opens. 


Not simply for power to see, 
does the child observe nature; not 


simply for facts of knowledge; but 
that his soul may grow, that he 


may learn to read the messages 


everywhere written for him in 


Nature’s book, types of eternal 
truths. For this power of vision 


he must go to the poets, as well as 
He must learn to 
share their sympathies, to enter 


the scientist. 


into the broader fields which im- 
agination opens to him. 


Let the teacher who would lead 
the child into the study of nature 
dwell with the poets. Read again 
and again the poems in which they 
have interpreted nature tous. If 
once you catch their spirit, your 
work will grow. It will inspire 
every lesson, will cause the chil- 
dren to look up, will make the 
study an element of growth to both 


teacher and pupil. 

So the fields eyes 
discover will open before the 
child to the Elysian fields which 
are as truly his—imagination will 
walk hand 


which his 


in hand with observa- 
tfon, and both work together to 
help the children to true interpre 
tation and enjoyment of Nature. 


‘The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden-rod; 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 

And bend and wave and flit.’’ 

¢ ee ef 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


Tennyson. 
‘Bear a lilly in thy hand.’’— Longfellow. 


“Wearing the white flower of a blame- 
less life.’’— Zennyson. 


“TI love the shadowy forests, where the 
birds 

Twitter and chirp at noon from every 
tree; 

I long for blossomed leaves and lowing 
herds, 


The green fields wait for me.”’ 


“Oh, the green things growing, the 
green things growing; 
The fresh, sweet smell of the green 


things growing! 

I would like to live, whether I laugh or 
grieve, 

To watch the happy life of the green 
things growing.”’ 

‘“‘Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are 


living preachers, 


Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a 
book ”’ 
“T was given a seed to plant. When 


I loved it most I was bidden to bury it 

inthe ground. I buried it, not know- 

ing I was sowing.”’ 

‘Hope is the tune of the spring bird’s 
song, 

And the leaves in all their prisons hark, 

And blossoms know ’tis the end of dark, 
Of the winter so cold and long.”’ 


‘Flowers are God’s undertones of en- 
couragement to the children of earth.”’ 


“Oh, pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The times, when in our childish plays 
My sister Emeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey ; with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake and bush ; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush; 
The dust from off its wings.’’ 


— Wordsworth. 


‘Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun, 

Who loves to lie in the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats 

And pleased with what he gets ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 

Here shall we see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather.”’ 

—Shakespeare. 





‘Blessed be God for flowers ! 

For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts 
that breathe 

From out their odorous beauty like a 
wreath 


’ 


Of sunshine on life’s hours.’ 


‘Ts it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain; 

Too much sun would wither thee; 
*T will shine again. 

The clouds are very dark, ’tis true, 


gut close behind them lies the blue.”’ 


‘‘Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow, sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou shalt have sun, 
When clouds their perfect work have 


done.”’ 


‘‘FKorgiveness—’tis the odor that the 
trampled flour gives out to bless the 


foot that crushes it.’’ 


*Time the measure of his hours 


3y changeful bud and blossom keeps.”’ 


“The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘‘little 

prig.’’ 

Bun replied: 

‘You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely 

put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 


—_ Emerson . 


‘The river knows the way to the sea, 
Without a pilot it rises and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity.”’ 
Emerson. 
“OQ maple tree, O maple tree, 
What do we plant in planting thee? 
Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow, 
With autumn’s joy of garnered fruits 
And hundred purposed buds and shoots. 
Secrets of fields and upper air, 
Secrets which stars and planets share; 
Light of such smiles as broad skies fling, 
Sound of such tunes as wild bird sing. 
O maple tree, O maple tree, 
These do we plant in planting thee.”’ 
—Adapted from H. H. 


‘‘A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.”’ 


‘‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 





The child is father of the man, 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

— Wordsworth. 

OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER, 

“QO, suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And clouds of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 


October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast 
When lanes with grapes are fragrant. 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 


Without a word of warning. 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone wails 
Are leaves of woodbine twining. 
When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 
And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing. 
When springs run low, and on the brooks 
In idle, golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 


Of woods, for winter waiting. 


O, suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together; 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather.”’ 
Flelen Hunt Jackson. 





In another place we 
qualification 


print the 
Pres. Draper be- 


ae ” 


lieves to be necessary to mike one 
‘* fit to teach in these schools.’’ 


ede 


SYMPOSIUM ON NATURE STUDY. 


Framed in the prodigality of nature. 

Wm: J. Harris; UO; Ss. 
stoner of I:ducation. From ‘‘ How 
to Teach Natural Science in the 
Public Schools ’’ 


[* 


teacher is worth quite as much as 
the immediate value of the lessons 


Shak. 


Commtis- 


me that the reflex 
value of nature study on the 


seems to 


to the pupil. The teacher is led 
to study and thoroughly prepare 
herself, and then, in this lesson, 
she is led to probe in a freer man- 
ner than ordinary the miscellaneous 
fund of experience possessed by 
the individuals of her class; thus 
she cannot fail to find new means 
of getting hold of pupils in each of 
the regular branches of the daily 
course. She will find herself get- 
ting more and more emancipated 
from the slavish use of the text- 
book and able to stand before her 
class with a consciousness of her 
strength and ability to draw out 
the resources of each and all of her 
pupils and combine the same into 


one result. 








—————— 


Te Mae 








— 


ee? 


Te wae 
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Wilbur S. Jackman, Cook County 
Normal School, Englewood, Il. : 
Nature study in all its phases is 


the first necessity and inalienable | 


right of the child. By the shim- 
mering light, through the tremu- 
lous air and to his inquisitive 
touch, nature speaks to the child 
while even his mother strives vain- 
ly to be understood, Education 
begins with these initial touches 
and, as contact with nature widens 


and intensifies, the senses quicken, 


- the judgment strengthens, the ra- 


tional imagination grows and the 


thoughts which come into the 


‘even a material success, the child) in nature study and literature thus of literature by its enlargement of 


/must know his surroundings. 

Second. The study of nature, 
better than any other study, devel- 
ops the powers of observation and 


those valuable intellectual facul- 


ties— classification and generali- 
zation. 
Third. The study of nature 


leads up to the spiritual world. 
H. C. Muckley, Supervisor of Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio: 

We feel that Nature Study has 
had a wholesome influence in 
|quickening the perceptive facul- 
| ties, in multiplying the points of 


|related has been the basis of the|their sympathies; by sharpening 


| 


language lessons and has directed, | their power of observation and en- 


as far as possible, the selection of 
material for reading. 

We feel that our children are 
constantly growing in the power of 
observation and interpretation of 
nature. They give every evidence 
of interest in their work. We feel 
that Nature Study is now an essen- 

tial factor in our course. 

Francis W. Parker, Principal Cook 
County Normal School, Chicago. 

| M.: 


Nearly twenty years ago a sus- 


mind as it contemplates the mutual | contact between the child and his|picion was aroused in my mind 


adaptations of the different parts 
and their relations to the whole 
are, in their suggestions of infinite 
law, the loftiest that can possess 
the human soul. 
i:dward Searing, President State 
Normal School, Mankato, Minn. : 
There is an earnest effort being 
made in this school to organize a 
thorough course in Nature Study 
for the grades. This has its origin 
in the conviction that natural ob- 
jects are amply worth studying, 
both for their intrinsic interest, and 
for the development of the observ- 
ing and judging faculties of the 
pupil. Familiarity with nature, 
we also believe, has a tendency. to 
make a pupil gentle, sympathetic, 
compassionate, reverential of beau- 
ty and law. If ‘‘an undevout as- 
tronomer is mad,’’ an ungentle, 
unsympathetic botanist, zoologist, 


or geologist must also be mad. 


| . . . . 
/environment, and in bringing about 


|a more sympathetic relation be-| 


tween teacher and pupil. 


| Nature Study stands closely re-| 


|lated to nearly all other work ; to 


Literature, because a knowledge of | 


|natural laws and _ natural 
‘nomena is indispensable to a full 
appreciation of much that the best 
authors have written; to language 
‘and composition, because of the 
material which it furnishes for 
work in these subjects; to geog- 
raphy, because this subject, 
whether considered from its physi- 
‘cal or commercial aspects, rests ul- 


'timately upon natural laws. Nor 


is it wholly unrelated to arith- 


|metic, for turn where we may we 

‘are confronted by a question of 

| number. 

| Sarah L. 
Primary Schools, Minneapolis: 


The work in Nature Study in the 


phe- | 


Arnold, Supervisor of 


should 
form a substantial part of the or- 


ithat elementary science 
'ganic work of the public schools. 
I believed without experience and 
|without any practical knowledge 
of what I believed, that science 
was an exceedingly valuable study 
that the the 
| schools, when the right conditions 
came, would love that study; that 
| pupils from the highest grammar 
igrade could step into the high 
school with a vast deal better 
knowledge better mental 
equipment of science than those 
who now graduate from the high 
school. 


|and children of 


and 





| Since the time I began my su- 
| pervision in Quincy until the pres- 
ent time I have held this belief I 
am glad to say that it has been 
growing day by day, and has at no 
time been stronger than now I 
see the children in the Cook Coun- 





The entire effect of nature study is | schools of Minneapolis has not been ity Normal School, under Mr Jack- 


refining and elevating. We also 


‘an isolated thing. It has been 


{man’s directions, earnestly and 
} 


hold that through nature study, | closely related to language, litera- persistently devoted to the study of 


rightly planned, the power of ex- 
pression, oral and graphic, has op- 
portunity for easy, rapid and large 
development. I do not myself hold 
that nature study is necessarily the 
best field for this, but that it is at 
least a large and useful annex to 
the old humanitarian domain. 

C. B. Gilbert, Supt. City Schools, St. 

Paul: 

WHY SHOULD THE CHILD Stupy 
NATURE AND HER PHENOMENA ? 
—Nature is man’s environment in 
the world. A thorough knowledge 
of this environment is essential to 
success of either the lower or higher 
sort. The progress of the present 
century is due to a better apprehen- 
sion of the wonderful powers and 
activities of nature, so that to be in 


touch with the age and to obtain 


ture, reading, spelling and draw- 
‘ing The purpose of the stiidy has 
been not simply to give to the child 
| knowledge of animals, plants or 
minerals, but to beget in him a 


love of nature, to inspire a_ rever- 


(ent questioning in the field of na- 
iture, and to lead him into avenues 
of happiness through developing in 
him a love of the beautiful and a 
This 
being the aim, the work has not 
been confined to observation, but 


power to see the beautiful. 


we have tried to appeal to the im- 
agination aswell. We have called 
upon artist aud poet to help us to 
interpret the beautiful, and the 


children have committed to mem- 





ory the poems which express so 
|beautifully what their own eyes 
jare beginning to see. The work 


elementary science, and I am con- 
vinced from actual experience that 
the children learn reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and drawing, as a 
means to an end; that end being 
the study of the laws of nature, 
manifested through inorganic and 
organic matter. 

The results in our school I think, 
prove the immense value of this 
direction of study. There is no 
doubt about the future, as teachers 
understand more how to teach, the 
more of science they will use, not 
leaving out, it is true, the study of 
geography and history. 

Frank T. Baker, English Language 

and Literature, N. Y. 

College: 


I believe Nature Study for chil- 
dren will help in their appreciation 


Teachers’ 





\riching their concepts of beauty; 


and by its revelation of cause and 

unity in life 

John F Woodhull, Science, N. Y. 
Teachers’ College: 


Nature Studies contain in them- 
selves the possibilities of a com- 
plete education, not excepting the 
fruits which have hitherto been as- 
cribed to the humanities alone. 
And, although I appreciate that 
such a treatment is not practicable 
loth 
to circumscribe the province of 


in the common schools, I am 


Nature Studies in our curricula. 

Elizabeth A Herrick, Form, Draw- 
ing and Color, N. Y 
College: 


The study of nature opens a 


Teachers’ 


_child’s eyes to really see something 
of the world in which he lives. It 
enables him to appreciate, in a 
measure, some of the beauty which 
is around him. This appreciation 
of natural beauty leads to the rec- 
ognition of the higher beauty The 
drawing and modeling of natural 
forms leads to clearer observation, 
and more truthful expression, which 
will be helpful in every walk of 
life. 


/. F. Reigart, Psychology and the 
History of Education, N.Y. 
Teachers’ College: 

Nature Studies should afford ap- 
propriate sense training at the time 
when such training is of the great- 
They should cul- 
tivate the power to compare, to 


est importance. 


analyze, to classify—in a word, ac- 
curate observation as the basis of 
sound thinking. Such studies ap- 
peal to the early interests and in- 
structive activities of the child, and 
lead to broader sympathies, 


Science De- 


Teachers’ College, N. 


Annie A. Schryver, 
partment, 
) ie 
To me the life of so many of 

alto- 


these city children seems 


‘gether wrong, In so many cases 
childhood is only a term of ap- 
prenticeship served that the bread 
and butter question may be solved 
in the future. The child should 
find himself in the natural world 
,and become acquainted with the 
environment fresh from the Cre- 
ator, not in artificial surroundings 
learning the trades and occupations 
iof men. These will come soon 








1? 
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Is 


child’s garden) or child's 


enough, our kindergarten a 
factory? 
If we cannot take the children out 


doors do we bring outdoors in? 


Sarah ke. Brooks, of 
Primary Work, St. Paul Afinn., 


Supervisor 


Christ aud the prophets stated 


and demonstrated the law of ap 
perception long before the time of 
‘There first be 
the seeing eye, the hearing ear and 
the No 


the 


Leibnitz. must 


understanding heart."’ 


soul, advances in 


mind, no 


way of life beyond its own capacity 


to receive. 


We have boys in) our schools 
who hate books and. slates, and 
who seek opportunity to defy out 
authority, even to the extent of 


truancy; but teachers will tell 
that 


first to respond when a request 


you 


these same outlaws are the 


Is 


made for frogs’ eggs, tadpoles, 


crickets, snails, 
They 


things and can tell you many se 


crawfish, plants 


and flowers. know these 


their habits and environ 
They 


writing because they don't seem to 


crets of 


ments. hate reading and 
be related to anything of interest in 
life. 

Now, why not approach these 
boys on the side of their knowledge 


lead 


The facts known 


and interest, and thus them 
to better things? 
of a plant may be supplemented by 
names and uses of parts, its habits 
through successive seasons, and its 
dependence for propagation upon 
animals. God's 


all 


helpless creatures can be taught in 


insects, wind or 


tender consideration for frail, 
the protection afforded to roots, 
buds and blossoms. Simple read 
ing lessons can be made from sub 
jects studied and from reproduc 
tion of poems and stories related 
Books which tell 
life beyond his reach may lead to 
still 


because a positive means ts thus 


to the same. of 


greater interest in) reading, 
afforded to add to knowledge al 
Who knows but 


that some, climbing by ways they 


ready acquired. 


dimly comprehend, may reach the 
higher level of law-abiding and 
culture-loving citizenship? 


ces ee 


CHANCELLOR CHAPLIN’S SPEECH. 








| 
Rut here I am, to speak what Ido know 


> DITORS American Journal of 


A 


Shak. | 
; ae : | 
Education: ‘The recent ad- 

dress of the chancellor of Washing- | 
ton University, in the East, as re-| 


i 


deal of adverse criticism, but thus 
far no one has taken what, to the 
writer, would impartial 
Mr. Chap 


facts bluntly; 


seem an 
view of this question. 

lin has stated some 
for when he says that the people 
out West have no idea what science 


means, and then, in proof of this, 


cites the fact that we have in St. 
Louis cleven medical colleges, he 
is really not far from the = truth, 
as this fact goes far to show, 
and only errs by applying a 
lamentable fact to one section, 
when, to a great extent, similar 


conditions obtain in all parts of the 
United States. 


To come back to our eleven 
medical schools—how can we pos 
sibly sustain that number when 


the German Empire has for its fifty 
millions of people just fwenly-one. 
Is it not a self-evident truth that 


opinion, which make these eleven 


conditions, laws and public 
institutions a possibility, are such 
as do not redound to the credit o! 
a community supposed to have 
some idea of what science means ? 
C 
as nade up, and as now conducted, 
the 


ments of to-day, and how many of 


an our eleven medical schools 


represent selentific achieve 
its professors (so called) are fit to 
be fceachers? ‘The conditions, rea 


sous and causes why so many 
of these institutions do spring up, 
live, and annually turn out hun 
dreds of ill-trained youths todo legal 
lack of 


knowledge, these Mr. Chaplin has 


murder by their scientific 


stated in part. As an educator, and 
no doubt having at heart the eleva 
tion of all schools of learning, Mr. 
Chaplin must certainly have felt 
the utter hopelessness of the cause 
of education when such things are 
possible. Not only this, but these 
may be rendered worse by an addi- 
tion, without limit or legal hin 


drance, of similar ‘‘colleges.’’ ‘The 
writer has had students of these 
schools in his employ that lacked 


the first rudiments of 


school education, to say nothing 


a common 


of the scientific knowledge neces 
sary to adequately equip a person to 
practice medicine. And just herein 
lies the crying shame and danger to 
the whole land. The utterly sel 
fish, unscientific business rivalry 
between these various factions and 
schools—the greed after ‘‘students”’ 
it 
most unfit subject 


—makes matter 
the to enter 
and pass the ordeal of these affairs. 


an easy for 


And thus lists of such are annually 
given diplomas, and go forth to 
literally murder under and above 


all law, for their diploma as M. D. 


he to know the real 
from the sham—has to submit and 


pay 


tim—how is 


for service usually not ren 


ldered. Hence in order to make us 
earn the distinction of knowing 
what science means, we should 
above all have laws enacted that 


would make some guarantee possi 


| yielded 


amounts 


ble that ‘‘professors’’ in all schools 
should know that they are compe 

tent to teach, then establish a} 
course of medical education of not 

less than 4 years; for how can a 
boy, just from the plow or work 

shop or poorly schooled in the | 
elementary branches, master the | 
vast field of medical sciences in| 
two courses of six months cach ? 
Such an idea to and intelligent 
person is preposterous. Demand a 


high preliminary education, 
like 


tan medical schools would 


mushrooms our various charla 
vanish 


and leave the field to the few com 


and | 


lchildren in the last ten years 


| 


now it is 2,400,000. 
320 miles of railroad ; 
9 250. 


Then we had 
now we have 


Then the acreage in farms 


aggregated = 1,400,000 now — it 
amounts to 9,115,220 acres. Then 
the cotton crop in bales was 350. 


000; now it 
800,000 bales. Then the corn crop 
20,000 bushels ; 


amounts to over 1. 
ayyreyated 
it amounts 
77,000,000. 


now 


in bushels to over 
Then the wheat crop 
115,000 bushels ; it 

to 6,5 bushels. 


Then we had only 


now 
3 OOD 


? 399 factories : 


now we have over 4 000 of them. 


Then there were only $5,284,000 


invested in factories; now there are 
invested in them over $60,000,000 
Then the factory hands numbered 


only7, 607; now they number over 


25,000. Hiven the blessed school 


have 


| increased from 295,457 to 630,303. 


‘So, you observe that property 


petent to oceupy it with credit to| values in the period from 1870 to 


themselves and be an honor to the | 1893 inereased 420 per cent ; 


State and city and a 
afflicted 


my, a 


to 
he 
they now are, a danger and 
Until this is 
to 
‘people out 


blessing 


humanity, instead of 


a curse to the people. 


done we must continue smart 


under the stigma that 





West do not know what science 
means.”’ 
x. aS 
ee 
TEXAS. 

Sweet is the country, because full of riches 

rhe people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 
Shak. 
Wt wish a hundred thousand 
of the intelligent, active, 


enterprising citizens of Texas could 
York, Albany, 
Providence, and other New 


visit New Joston, 

Ming 
land cities, and carry with them 
such facts as Gov. Hogg presented 
on his recent visit thither, and car 
ry home with them such impres 
sions of the people as Gov. Ho 
Such 
mingling of people would be of 


vo 
bd 


carried to ‘Texas. an inter 


great benefit all around. 


Sut what ove instrumentality 
aside from the railroads has done 
more to build up the State and 
draw capital and immigration of 


the best sort to that State than 


THE SCHOOLS OF TEXAS? 


Here is the magnificent state 
ment of the progress of the State, 
made by her Governor 

The progress made by ‘Texas in 
24 years was summarized by Gov 
Hogg in his Boston speech. 
said: 

‘In 1870 the aggregate property 
rendered for taxation 
amounted to $170,473 000, while in 


values 


1893 they aggregated $886,175 395. | tions 


Ile 


the 
population 193 per cent; the miles 
of railroad 2,790 per cent; the 
farms in acreage 406 per cent; the 
cotton in bales 414° per cent; the 
}corn in bushels 285 per cent ; the 


wheat in bushels 1,479 per cent ; 
the number of factories 66 per cent; 
invested factories 


the capital in 


1,035 per cent; factory employes 


the 


years 


in number 228 and 


10 


per cent; 
scholastic population in 
113 per cent.”’ 
oa 
STUDENT CO-OPERATION COL 
LEGE GOVERNMENT. 





“Let men say 


We be men of good government 


Shak 


MERICAN 


adopted the Inglish view that 


colleges early 


the college stood to the student 7x 


loco parentis. This parental rela- 
tion has ceased to be real. Over 
sight has become less and less 


possible, and more and more objec 
tionable to the students, and noth 
ing has been substituted for the 
decaying system. 
A 


system is demanded. 


The problem is 


a real one. new and definite 
This demand 
is testified to by the great amount 
of criticism in the daily press of 


many so-called college outrages. 
The possibility of so unmanly and 
brutal an act as hazing among re 
fined and educated people is itsell 
witness enough to the need of 


an 
overhauling of the system = undet 
which it is permitted to exist 





What solution has the age to offer? 
| Amherst 
| operation; Cornell and 
| have tried committing special func 
to 


has tried student co 


Princeton 


students; Chicago and 


ported, has given rise to a great is a carte blanche, and the poor vic- | Then the population was 818,000 ; | others have tried regulating the 
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nomena 
— 





All 
In- 


there is a 


dormitories by the inmates. 
report a general approbation. 
deed, on every side 
growing feeling that college stu- 
dents are no longer boys, but men; 
that they are generally earnest and 
self-respecting; that loyalty to their 
own institution is an increasingly 
influential sentiment. In recogni- 


tion of these facts it seems as 


though nothing could be more 
natural than to give these senti- 
ments outlet and direction by en- 
listing them in the cause of college 
government, 

The question is a larger one than 
is implied in the word discipline 
But few students are ever involved 
in questions of discipline, while all 
are included in the problem. of 
government. When a vast major- 
ity are interested in promoting the 
welfare of the college, they should 
be called on for aid in directing all 
undergraduate enterprises, in mak- 
ing room for new forces, in stamp- 
ing out abuses and anachronisms, 
and in curbing the few who are 
unruly and ready to make trouble. 
Modern student life 


as the life of youth always is. It 


is as sensitive 


has been made. self-conscious by 
too much attention, both to praise 
needs to have 


and blame, and it 


demands made on it in order to 
awaken its sense of responsibility, 
to stimulate its devotion and to 
cultivate its self-control. 

A very large proportion of our 
college students are voters. Nearly 
the 


Can the college refuse to 


all are on eve of becoming 
voters. 
trust them, upon whom a share of 
the State 


rests? And, on the other hand, is 


responsibility for the 
it not the duty of the college to 
train its students to become citi- 
zens as well as to be scholars? In 
the 
abet hazing the grand jury can 
searcely be effective. 


hands of those who aid and 


The cure is 
early teaching of the same code of 
morals in college and in State. I 
believe that an overwhelming pro- 
portion of our young men are 
ready to respond to increased re- 
sponsibility, and to justify a large 
measure of The de- 
tails of the plans are various and 
unimportant, 


confidence. 


The beginning 
should be made with care, and de- 
velopment should be made to rest 
on results. ‘The future will cer- 
tainly justify a large degree of 
mutual confidence and trust be- 
tween teacher and student, and 
will exhibit in student and alumnus 
a higher appreciation of the mu- 
nificence of benefactors and of in- 
terest in the development of the 
college which he calls his own. 


[The above is an abstract of a 
paper read before the National 





Educational Association, at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 12, 1894, by 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, president of 
Layfayette College. | 


| 
| 

| 

Dr. C. M. Woopwakp told the. 
N. E. A., at Asbury Park, that if] 
we examine the matter it is easy | 
to see the source of a wide spread 
prejudice against /echnical training. 
The history of civilization has | 
been the history of masters and | 
slaves, of caste, of contempt for | 
labor and for all useful arts. | 
Every one of the technical pro- | 
fessions had its beginnings in the | 
crafts, and the present expert and | 
chief engineer had as a prototype a | 


man in overalls, with horny hands | 


P fs | 
and a dirty face, who presided over | 


some enginery which was not in| 
the books and which was regarded | 
as decidedly ungenteel. 

Milton placed Memnon, the first | 
ante-tellurian engineer, among the | 
fallen angels and sent him | 


“With his industrious crew to build in hell 
| 


The engineer is by nature an | 
iconoclast. 
for the 
down to 


He has small respect 
traditions. 
the 
His glories are in the 
looks 


does 


He bows not 
“Tyranny of the 
Ancients.”’ 
future. He not 
back. He not hesitate to 
smile at the puerile fancies of peo- 
the ‘‘Youth of the 
World,’’ created gods and demi- 
gods in order to account for phe- 
nomena which bear no comparison 


forward, 


ple who, in 


with the exploits of modern engi- 
neering. 

The accomplished engineer gen- 
erally reciprocates the prejudice I 
have mentioned, for he cannot un- 
derstand how the worship of the 
ancients can be really serious It 
seems to him three-fourths affecta- 
tion. This prejudice was f: stered 
by the high wall of separation, 
which at first kept the echnical 
and the liberal branches of study 
far apart. That wall, I am happy 
to say, is fast tumbling down, and 
men are rapidly scrambling over 
it in both directions. 
us, 


It becomes 


from our various vantage 
grounds of influence, to encourage 
this evolution of a better feeling, 
a more intimate acquaintance, a 
mutual a common 
zeal for whatever is broad and high 


and fine. 


respect, and 


or 


Dr. BRYANT’S articles on ‘‘The 
American Scheme of State Educa- 
tion’’ will be invaluable to every 
teacher, taxpayer and school officer. 
If we mistake not Dr. Bryant will 
clear up some mistaken notions on 
this subject before he gets through. 





KEEP WELL. 


Were he not in health 
He will embrace the means to come by it. 
— Shak. 


W* cannot begin too early to incul- 
cate among the children and the 
people laws pertaining to the preserva- 


tion of health. 


Shakespeare says: 


Diseases desperate grown 
ty desperate appliance are relieved 
Or not at all.”’ 

The study of physiology has become 
one of the branches in our common 
school corriculem. 

Here are a few statements it may be 
well to have at hand bearing upon this 


topic: 


It is said that the human skeleton, 
exclusive of the teeth, consists of 208 


bones. 


The ear has four bones. 

The human skull has thirty bones. 

The lower limbs contain thirty bones 
each. 

The globe of the eye is moved by six 
muscles. 

The wrist contains eight bones, the 
palm five, the fingers have fourteen. 

The weight of the averaged sized man 
is 140 pounds; of the woman, 125. 

On an average the lungs contain about 
280 cubic inches, or nearly five quarts 
of air. 

A woman’s brain is larger in propor- 
tion to the body than that of a man. 

The 


bone in the human system is the femur, 


longest, largest and strongest 


or thigh bone. 


There are in the human body 527 dis- 
tinct muscles, of which 261 are in pairs 
and five are single. 

Frequent cutting or trimming of the 
hairs increases their thickness, but not 
their nnmber. 

It is said that the image formed on 
the retina of the eye is inverted, so that 
all things are really seen upside down. 

A perfectly formed face is one-third 
one-third one-third 


forehead, nose, 


upper and lower lip and chin. 

The oil glands of the skin are the 
most numerous where there are fewest 
prespiratory glands. 

The teeth, like the hair and nails, are 
appendages of the skin and form no 
part of the osseous system. 

The eye adapts itself to view objects 
near and distant by a change in the 
curvatures of the crystalline lens. 

Under normal circumstances, a man 
throws off 2 pounds every day in sensi- 
ble and insensible prespiration. 

The 


seventy times a minute, and throws 


heart ordinarily beats about 
about two ounces of blood at each con- 


traction. 


The leg of a perfectly formed man 
should be as long as the distance from 


The tongue contains a bone which 
gives support to its base and furnishes 
an attachment to the muscles that move 
it. 

The liver, like the heart, is’ never 
idle, though its period of greatest activ- 
ity is several hours after digestion has 
begun. 

The sense of taste is most acute in the 
base, tip and edges of the tongue, and is 
almost wholly lacking on its inferior 
surface. 

Blind persons acquire so great a deli- 
cacy of touch at the tips of their fingers 
that they may really be said to see with 
their hands. 

Anatomists say that the tongue of 
woman is smaller than that of man, but 
married men regard this statement with 
grave suspicion. 

A woman of should 
a foot more from her 
waist to her feet than from her waist to 


perfect form 
measure about 


the crown of her head. 


It is said that the head and face have 
83 muscles; the neck has 49; the 
thorax, 78; the abdomen, 33; the back, 
78; the upper extremities, 98; the lower, 
108. 


A well-proportioned woman wears a 
shoe whose number is half that of her 
glove; for instance, if he glove is No. 6, 
her shoe should be No. 3. 


At the time of digestion the quantity 
of blood that flows to the stomach is 
greatly increased, some authorities say 
to tenfold the usual amount. 


In a perfectly formed female figure, 
twice around the thumb should be once 
around the wrist; twice around the 
wrist should be once around the upper 
around the 
neck ; one and a half times the circum- 
ference of the neck equals that of the 
waist. 


arm; twice this is once 


The muscles of the hand reach their 
no other 
animal has atrue hand; the muscles of 


highest perfection in man; 


the eyes, ears and nose show that several 
groups, which in the lower animals are 
very highly developed, in man are in 


)an almost rudimentary condition. 


In health and during exercise the 
average man has about twenty respira- 
tions a minute, and 4o cubic inches are 
inhaled at each respiration ; in an hour, 
98,000 cubic inches of air will be inspired; 
in twenty-four hours 1,152,000 cubic 
inches, or about the contents of seventy- 
eight hogsheads. 


An idea of the importance of the per- 
spiratory glands may be gained from 
their number. On the back, breast and 
legs there are about 500 to tbe square 
inch ; on the neck, face and back of the 
hands, about 1,000; on the palm of the 
hand, about 2,700. The total number 
in the human body is estimated at 
2,300,000, and if the minute tubes were 
straightened, their total length would 
be over two and They 
form the sewerage of the human system. 


a half miles. 





the end of his nose to the tips of his nas 


fingers. 





Be forever on the alert for truth. 
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Educational Opinion. 


EDWARD EvrerRiETT HAL declares 
that in every community known to him 
the system of public education needs 
inspiration. So, may it be added, does 
The 


ship, the best normal training will avail 


every teacher. highest scholar- 
but little where inspiration is an un- 


known factor. Wherever success does 


not wait on endeavor, there, it may be 

safely affirmed, inspiration is lacking. 
+ * . 

Do not let the mind become torpid 

Let 

the nature that is around you teach you 


during the vacation by inactivity. 


a course of lessons. 


be of that 


Let your reading 
that 
broadens and inspires, and that will 


invigorating stamp 
supply you with material not only to 
make a better teacher but a better 
What a 
boom to a community is a teacher with 


you 
member of the community. 
a well stored mind! Such a one can 
help to establish a reading circle, a 
course of lectures, or be a leader in any 
work that promises culture. Vacation 
is the time to lay up material for this 


work. Editor Review. 
* * * 
HOWEVER well endowed a teacher 


may be in respect to instruction or in- 
telligence, he will always be inferior to 
a teacher who, to the same personal 
qualifications, adds that which gives 
power, assurance and decision—the re- 
flected knowledge of the natural laws 
for the development of the intelligence. 
—Compayre. 
. * * 

A MAN can do more good by helping 
children to be taught well than he can 
by commanding an 


army. — General 


Slocum. 
. * * 


WHATEVER form or plan or method of 
conducting the institute be devised, let 
it not be forgotten to have the outlook 
toward the broadening of the teachers 
by living contact with living thoughts 
in living minds. Let it be continually 
kept in mind that the natural tendency 
of the teacher is toward 
and narrowness. The isolating environ- 
ment of locality and schoolroom, the 
continual coming in contact with im- 
mature minds, are 


their tendency produce narrowness and 


empiricism. — Principal J. M. Milne, 
State Normal, New York. 
* * * 


Most of us have been religiously train- 
ed to distinguish sharply between the 
sacred and secular portions of our con- 


duct, and to place political and social | 


affairs in the secular class. This teach- 
ing was wrong and has produced most 
unfortunate results. We have derived 
from it the habit of thinking that as 
care for public concerns is merely secu- 
lar, it is hardly a duty at all, and may 
as well be neglected as not. Equally 
common and equally pernicious is the 


thought that the existence of human 


beings on this earth has meaning only | 


in view of a higher form of existence to 


come after death. It certainly ennobles 


our conception of human nature to! 
‘ 


intensiveness | 


elements that in| 


think of it as destined for a fuller being 
than is possible here; but it is extremely 
misleading to regard men’s earthly ex- 
perience as destitute of value on its 
own account, 


| itably 


Viewing it so, we inev- 





come to consider it as of little 


| . . . 
| importance how the affairs of this world 
goon. Is not an unselfish life here and 


now as beautiful a thing as any other 


sphere of existence will ever offer?) And 


|so of society; if we 


| 


can bring it to 


something like ideal perfection right 


here on this actual earth, will not the 


heaven thus begun have a 


character of its own?—/President An- 


drews, Brown University. 





* * * 

PRACTICAL education is not the knowl- 
edge of crafts, trades and professions. 
It is not that which confers skill in the 


instrument; it con 





use of this or that 


! . . j 
| fers upon man the right understanding 


and ready use of himself. That is prac- 
itical education, worthy of the name, 
which enables a maintain 
bodily health, strength and comeliness; 


to command his own mucles and nerves; 


person to 


to employ his organs of sense with 
accuracy and effect; to adapt himself 
| to outward physical conditions ; to sub- 
due unruly appetites; to compel 
material world to yield most benefit at 
least expense.—W’, 7/7. Venable, LL.D. 





| * * * 
| SCOLDING is a frost, praise is a general 
There is 


refreshing. as much 


|is infinitely more needed. If error there 
| must be, let it be in that of too 
praise, rather than of too much 
| ing.—R. Heber Holbrook, Ph. D. 


| * * + 


| THE educated man is not the 


scold- 


gladi- 
ator, nor the scholar, nor the upright 
man alone; but a just and well-balanced 
combination of all three. Just as the 
educated tree is neither the large root, 





nor the giant branches, nor the rich 


|foliage, but all of them together.— 
| David P. Page. 

| * * * 

| 

} 


‘*THE less means the elementary school 
has for mental culture proper, the more 
| economical it must be in their use—i. 
|e., the less dare it destroy the effect of 
these means through the mere mechan- 
ical work of reading and writing. * * 
| The development of the pupil’s concep- 
tions, the broadening of his mental 
‘range through the geography of the 
| country and the topography of the re- 
|gion where he lives, together 


with 


knowledge of the natural products and | 


the intercourse of men that live there; 
exercises in mental arithmetic and 
measuring of lines and planes (after the 
manner of ‘object lessons’ ),—all this sets 
| the elementary school a great task, be- 
side which it cannot at all think of 
merely teaching reading and writing as 
rapidly as possible.’’—Herbart. 





FOR FIFTY YEARS! 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


» has been used by millions of mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
» It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea. 
wenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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ahd de eb 


Mchrat 


valuable 


oppor- | 
| tunity in the worst cases for commen- | 
| dation as condemnation, and the former 


much | 


Course of Study. 


EvERY school, whether country, vil- 


lage, or high school, ought to have a 
course of study, and it ought to be fol- 
the 


practical, the 


lowed systematically throughout 


year. In order to be 
course of study should give a definite 
the 


branch during the month, 


idea of work required in each 
The results 
of such a course will be: 

first.—To advance the pupils step by 
step, to give them credit for work done 
and to lessen the damaging results of 


too frequent change of teachers. 


Second. the the 


the county, thus 


To unify work in 


common schools of 


forming a basis for comparing, by means 
of written examinations or reviews, the 
results in the different schools, and for 
a closer and more effective supervision. 

Third.—Yo keep constantly before the | 
minds of pupils subjects and principles, 


instead of paragraphs and pages, thus 


practically solving the vexed question | 
concerning diversity of text-books, and 
rendering it possible, by outlining by | 
topics, for pupils to use whatever text- 


| books they may have. 


the | 


Fourth, 


ents to 


To enable directors and par- 
know better what the common | 


schools are accomplishing for their 


children, hoping in this way to gain 


their active sympathy in the work. 


THE PLAN. | 


Kight grades of work below the high 


school are provided, as being the sim- 


|plest and most easily adapted to all 
child 
school at six and keeps up with his 


schools. ‘Thus, if a starts to 
grade, he will complete his course at 
fourteen. 

Primary Grades.—The Primary Grades 
the third 


fourth years ; and present the work of 


include first, second, and 


the chart, first, second and third read- 
ers; also oral instruction in language, 
number, physiology and hygiene and 
the third and fourth 


years, an elementary text-book in lan- 


geography. In 


guage may be used, and a text begun in 
| arithmetic the fourth year. 


Grammar Grades.—These include the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years; and 
present the work of the fourth and fifth 
readers; and include also elementary 
and advanced texts in arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography and history, and an 
elementary text in physiology and nar- 
cotics. Observation work inthe natural 
sciences—zoology, botany and natural 
philosophy—has been prepared. 
Spelling, writing and drawing are to 
be included from the chart through the 
fifth reader. 
Higher Course.—To aid those pupils 
who wish to continue their studies be- 
yond the common branches, and to pro- 
vide a more extended course of study for 
the smaller graded schools, a higher 


course, covering two years of high 
This | 
| will include text in science, algebra, 
general history and book-keeping. 


school work, should be adopted. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

The classification of the pupils in the 
different grades is a subject that must 
be left to the judgment of the individual 
The approxi- 
mately what should be found in an aver- 


teacher. following is 
age school of thirty pupils: 
Reading.—Not more than five classes 
with nine recitations daily. 
Spelling. 


diate and one advanced. 


Two classes, one interme- 
One recitation 
each, daily. 

Lauguage.—Two classes in spelling 
One recitation each, daily. 


Penmanship._One_ class daily, and 


never omitted. 


Arithmetic.—Primary, one class, one 


recitation daily, oral. Intermediate, 
two classes, one recitation each, daily. 
Advanced, two classes, one recitation 


each daily. Where possible combine two 


| classes into one. 


Geography..-Never more than two 


classes in the text-book. One recitation 


|} each, daily. 


History. 


ate and one advanced, 


‘Two classes, one intermedi- 
One recitation 
each, daily. 
Phystology.—One class and one reci- 
tation daily. 
To enforce this course of study the 
work has been divided, as far as prac- 


ticable, into months, and at system of 


monthly written examinations or re- 
views recommended. 
Our observation covninces us that 


every attempt to use a course of study 
without the monthly written examina- 
tion has proven a failure. Remember 
that no course of study will adopt itself, 
neither can it be adopted and gotten 
into good working order in any county, 
But it 
will take patient, persevering effort on 


or even school, in a day or two. 


the part of teachers and superintendents. 


NoTE.—We will give systematic help on the 
course of study each month 1n this department 


The following outline should be pre- 


served and referred to. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 
( Reading. 
| Spelling. 
Writing. 
/ Language. 
Number. 
Hygiene. 
Drawing. 
Reading. 
Spelling 
Writing. 
Language. 
Number. 
Hygiene. 
Drawing. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Language. 
Arithmetic. 
Physiology. 
Drawing. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Language. 
’ Arithmetic. 
Physiology. 
Geography. 
| Drawing. 


{ First Year. 


| 


Second Year. 


| Primary 
Grates { 


Third Year.. < 





Fourth Year. 


a 

Notr.—In the Primary grades spelling and 
language should be taught in connection with 
reading. 
a 

NotTr.—In preparing the outline, great care 
has been taken not toencroach upon the indi- 
viduality of the teacher, for that is invaluable. 
Except in the most primary work, the course 
states only what should be taught ; to the indi- 
viduality of the teacher is left the how to teach 
the subject. He should remember that he is at 
liberty to use any or all methods at his com- 
mand. The only requirement is that he do the 
work well, 
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( Reading. 

; Spelling. 
Writing. 

" “te ) Grammar. 

( Fifth Year... | Arithmetic. 


| | Geography. 


Science. 
| Drawing. 
( Reading. 
| Spelling. 
Writing. 
Grammar, 
¢ Arithmetic. 
Physiology. 





Sixth Year. 


| History. 
Gamma | | Drawing. 


{ Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Grammar. 
Seventh Year Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
History. 

Science. 
| | Drawing. 
{ 











( Reading. 
Spelling. 
Writing. 
Grammar, 
Kighth Year.¢ Arithmetic, 
Geography. 

| History. 

| Science. 

| Drawing. 





( General History. 


( First Year } Arithmetic or Algebra | 
( Sie 


Physiology. ling. 
Higher J | Botany and Bookkeep- 
Course { General History. 


. » ) Algebra. 
H » - 2 
Second Year | Zoology. | 
| Natural Philosophy. 


Adapted from Illinois Course. 


Primary Department. 





NoTtE.—In this department we will give | 
methods, aids and devices for Primary teachers, | 
such as can be 


used in the first, second, third 


and fourth year’s work. 
READING— FIRST 
The first year in school is one of the 
most important in the child’s life. He 
forms habits which will last through 
his entire school life 


VEAR. 


The great and 
important task is to keep him pleasantly | 
and profitably employed. His books | 
and apparatus should consist of slate, 
pencil, sponge, ruler, and first reader. 


The object of the first month’s teaching 


should be to teach the child to recognize 
at sight about forty written words and | 
to reproduce the same with his pencil. | 
Teach the written word from the very 
first, and do not print. 
time. 


Parts of the Body. 


It is a waste of | 
“Printing, as a means of expres- | 
sior, is never used after the first few 
months of school, while writing is to be | 
the great means of language expression 
through the entire life of the child, and 


should be put into his power as soon as | 


possible.’’ I have used the following | 


which are sometimes called normal | 
words in the first month’s teaching. | 


These words are selected because they | 
represent objects familiar to the child, | 
and many of the objects themselves | 


of them | 


easily made on the board. | 


can be shown or drawings 


LIST OF NORMAI, WORDS, 
box slate green 
cup hen white 
saw egy black 
hat nest snow 
cow girl tree 
ax bird play 
dog top see 
boy doll can 
book red drum 
horse blue apple 
hand sled kite 
hog stove clock 


After teaching three or four name 
words, introduce a few adjectives, verbs, 


pronouns, etc., to combine into short 








sentences, so that the child in a 


few days can talk with the pencil. 


Such words as: the, this, these, is, are, 
run, my, a, I, you, we, have, has, am, 
are, etc. Wita these, combinations can 
be made; such as, a cow can run, I see 
a box, my hat is black, etc. Place the 
words on the board and point to them 


promiscuously, but making a sentence, 


and let the children recite the sentence 


| after you have pointed to the last word. 


Drill on these until they not only know 
the words, but know them at sight. It 
is of great importance that the first fifty 
words should be learned thoroughly. 
When this is done, then the child is 
ready to take up the first reader, and 
by writing the first lesson or two beside 
the same lesson printed he will change 
from the script lesson to print so easily 
as to almost surprise the teacher. If 
you have nota reading chart you can 


make one All that is required is a few 


| : 
|large sheets of wrapping paper, some 


colored crayon and a bottle of mucilege. 
Dip the crayon intothe mucilege and 
the is still 
damp, and it will not rub off and will 


write on paper while it 


last as long as the paper lasts. Of 
course, get your directors to buy a chart 


if youcan, but do not teach another 


year without some kind of a chart. 


nae — 





Elementary Physiology. 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR CLASSES. 
During this month teach the general 


| definitions of anatomy, physiology and 


hygiene, and also the parts of the body. 


|In studying the divisions of the body 


use an outline something like the fol- 


lowing: 
| Skull, Eyes 
Face, Ears. 
| Head. / Forehead, Nose. 
| | Temples, Mouth. 
| Cheeks, Chin. 


Chest. 
Abdomen. 
Backbone. 
( ( Shoulder. 
| Upper arm. 
Upper. { Fore-arm, 
| Wrist. 
| Hand-Fingers. 
{| Hip. 
| Thigh. 
Lower. Leg. 
| Feet—Toes. 
\ \ | Ankle. 
Give careful attention to spelling the 


| Trunk, 


Limbs. 


names and locating the different parts, 
until it is thoroughly understood. The 
following outline should be developed 
in studying the skin: 


Dede | CCUUIB 
Parts. 1 Cuticle. 
{ Hair. 
! Taille 
Appendages. ¢ Nails. 


| Perspiratory Glands 





c \ Sebaceous Glands. 
ae; { Protection. 
2D. ices, |) Removes waste matter. 
2 “| Regulates heat of body. 
a | Absorption. 
Care { Bathing. 
. ( Inflames. 
= | Discolors. _ 
ee Absorbs moisture. 
ane * | Hardens. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of bathing to keep 
the skin in a healthy condition. Be- 
cause people do not have good bath- 
tubs, etc., is no excuse for not bathing. 
The poorest can have a tub or bucket 
and enjoy their bath regularly if they 
will. 


A few queer queries placed on the 
blackboard for the children to look up 
in the books and cyclopedias will add: 
much interest to the class. 

Something like these might be given : 

1. How thick is the skin? 

2. Why are scars white? 

3. What is an Albino? 

4. What causes freckels? 

5. Does the hair grow after death ? 

6. What causes the hair to 
end ? 

7. What part of the skin does a snake 
shed ? 


stand on 


ANSWERS TO ABOVE. 

1. The skin is about one-tenth of an 
inch thick.—.Smzth. 

2. Inthe freshly-made cells on the 
lower side of the cuticle, is a pigment, 
composed of tiny grains. In the vary- 
ing tint of this coloring matter, lies the 
difference of hue between the blonde 
and the brunette, the European 
African. 


and 
Scars are white, because this 
part of the cuticle is not restored. — 
Steele. 

3. Among the negroes, are some- 
times found people who have no com- 
plexion, i. e., there is no coloring-mat- 
ter in their skin, 
their eyes. 
Albinos. 


or the iris of 
These persons are called 
Steele. In other words an 
Albino is a white negro. 

4. Thecolors of the different races 
depend upon the kind and amount of 
coloring-matter in the pigment cells. 
The amount of pigment is increased by 
exposure to heat and light. Those who 
spend much time in the open air, es- 
pecially in summer, become tanned 
and freckled, and when winter comes 


hair, 


again, or they remain indoors for a 
time, the tan and freckles mostly pass 
away This is because the light and heat 
increase the pigment. When this takes 
place in spots only it causes freckles ; 
when it affects the whole exposed sur 
face, it causes tan.—/ohonnot. 

5. Hair grows at the rate of about 
five to seven inches a year, but it does 
not grow after death. This appearance 
is due to the fact that by the shrinking 
of the skin the part below the surface 
is caused to project, which is especially 
noticeable in the beard.—.Steele 

6. Wherever hair exists tiny muscles 
are found, interlaced among the fibers 
of the skin. These, when contracting 
under the influence of cold or electricity 
pucker up the skin, and cause the hair 
to stand on end.—.Sfeele. 

7. A snake throws off its cuticle en- 
tire and at regular intervals.—.Sféeele. 
Get some bright boy to tell how this is 
done. Have pupils explain how and 
when we throw off cuticle. 


Composition Outlines. 


HOW TO USE THEM. 
I. Object. 
1. To suggest ideas. 
2. Toassist pupils to arrange their 
ideas in an orderly manner. 
II. Method. 

1. Havea short conversation about 
the subject. Ask pupils questions. 
Tell short stories. 

Write the outline on the black- 

board and require pupils to write 

from it on their slates and copy 

the work neatly on paper. 

3. Cut out the following outlines, 
paste them on paper and require 
certain pupils to write from them. | 





nN 


THE POLAR BEAR. 


{ Iceland. 

; Greenland. 

‘Other countries 
| around North Pole. 
Often 12 feet long. 
Covered with long white 


1. Where found 


2. Descrip- f 


tion. | “hair. 
Fierce. 
3. Character | Much feared by the peo- 
ple. 


{ Lives near the sea shore. 
Can swim and dive well. 
Feeds upon seal and large 

| fish 
Will attack flocks of 

| domestic animals. 

5. They need acold climate. When 

brought to this country they have 
to be kept very cold. 


4. Habits 


CHALK. 
1. What is it 
White. 
Sometimes yellow or 
grayish. 
Soft. 
| Sometimes hard lumps 
found. 
| Easily broken. 
3. Where found. 
{ To write with on blackboard. 
To make mortar or cement. 
4. Uses} Hard chalk used for build- 
ing purposes. 
| Made into whiting. 


2. Descrip- 
tion. 


THE DUCK. 
What is it ? 
I, Structure. 
Head small. 
Neck long. 
Bill broad and long. 
Body shaped like a boat. 
Legs short, placed far back on the 
body. 
Feet webbed. 


_ 


ne & N 


5. 
7. Feathers thick, often very hand- 
some. 
III. Habits. 
Walks. 
2. Runs. 
3. Swims. 
4. Flies. 
5. Finds food in the water. 
6. Eats grain. ; 
7. Lays eggs. 
8. Says quack, quack. 
IV. Use. 


1. Eggs and flesh for food. 
2. Feathers for beds and pillows.— 
Selected 





Grammar Grades. 


NoTe.—In this department we will give help- 
ful suggestions, suitable for the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 


GRAMMAR. 
Elementary text-book 
completed. 
Note.—The pupils in fifth and six year gram- 


mar should be classed together, wnere it can be 
conveniently done. 


in grammar 
4 


FIRST MONTH. 
The Noun.—Gender, person, number, 
and case. Parsing. Note carefully the 
methods of distingnishing the genders. 


RULES FOR FORMING PLURALS, 


1. Nouns whose last sound will unite 


' with s. 


2. Nouns whose last sound will 
unite with s. 

3. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a 
consonant. 


not 


4. Nouns ending in for /e. 

5. Nouns ending in 0, preceded by a 
consonant. 

6. Plurals of letters, figures, marks, 
and signs. 
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Note except'ons to the above rules. 


Declension.—Decline nouns in com- 
mon use, and use their various forms in 
sentences. Show that figures, marks, 
phrases, and clauses may be used as 
nouns. 

Remember that parsing consists: (1) 
In naming the part of speech; (2) in 
telling its properties; (3) in pointing 
out its relation to other words; (4) in 
giving the rule for its construction. 
Course of Study. 

The 


placed neatly upon the board and al- 


following outline should be 


lowed to remain during the month or 


until the study is completed. 


| Classes. Proper. 
| | Common 
First. 
Second. 
Third. 
{ Singular. 
| Plural. 
Masculine. 
| Feminine. 
Neuter. 
| Common. 
| { Nominative. 
| Possessive. 
| Objective. 
\ | Absolute. 
| Declension. 


Person 


Properties . 
} Gender 


Nouns. 


| Number 
| | 

} 

| 


Case. 


When the pupil has completed the 
study of the noun he should be able to 
recite both orally and in writing, giving 
clear-cut definitions of all the words in 
But be that 
they understand the meaning of what 


the above outline. sure 


they are reciting. They may be able to 
give all the definitions and not know 
any of the real meaning of what they 
are saying. The tendency of some 
teachers to devote all the time to the 
mastering of definitions is much too 
common. ‘The following exercises will 
be good drill to test the pupils real 
knowledge of the subject, and will also 
train them in language and expression 
of thought. 

1. Write five 


nouns. 


sentences containing 


proper (Teacher should see 
that pupils begin all proper nouns with 
capitals. ) 

2. Write 


common nouns. 


five sentences containing 


3. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the first person. (Give par- 
the the 


comma in punctuating these sentences. 


ticular attention to use of 
It they learn to use the comma now 
they will always remember it. 

4. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the second person. 

5. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the third person. 

6. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the singular number. 

7. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the plural number. 

8. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the masculine gender. 

g. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the feminine gender. 

10. Write 


nouns in the masculine gender by per- 


five sentences containing 
sonification. 

11. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the common gender. 

12. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the neuter gender. 


13. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the nominative case as sub- 
jects. 

14. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the nominative case as_predi- 
cates. 

15. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the nominative case by appo- 
sition. 

16. Write 
nouns in the possessive case. 

17. Write 


five sentences containing 


five sentences containing 
nouns in the possessive case by appo- 
sition. 

18. Write 
nouns in the objective case after prepo- 
sitions, 


five sentences containing 


19. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the objective case after tran- 
sitive verbs. 

20. Write five sentences containing 
nouns in the objective case by appo- 
sition. (Be careful about the use of the 
comma in sentences containing nouns 
in apposition). 

RULES FOR FORMING THE PLURAL. 

1. Write twenty that form 
their plurals by adding s to the sin- 


gular. 


nouns 


2. Write in a column ten nouns that 
end with s and in a second column 
write their plurals. 

3. Write five nouns that end with s/ 
and write their plurals. 

4. Write five nouns that end with 
and write their plurals. 

5. Write five nouns that end with a 
and give their plurals. 

6. Write five nouns that end with ch 
and give their plurals. 

7. Make a list of all nouns that you 
can think of that end with o and write 
their plurals. (Teacher should give 
pupils a special drill on spelling plurals 
of nouns ending with 0.) 


8. Write ten nouns ending in y pre- 
ceded by a vowel and give their plurals. 

g. Write ten nouns ending in y pre- 
ceded by a consonant and write their 
plurals. 

1o. Write all the nouns that you can 
think of that end in fand write their 
plurals. 

11. Write five nouns that end 
and give their plurals. 

12. Write the plurals of the following 
nouns: 


in fe 


I. man 6. louse 


2. woman 7. foot 
3. child 8. tooth 
4. Ox g. goose 
5. mouse 
13. Use each of the following words 
in a sentence that will show that but 


one is meant: 


1. sheep 5. vermin g. grouse 

2. deer 6. pair 10, trout 

3. moose 7. salmon ir. herring 

4- swine 8. mackerel 12. cannon 
14. Rewrite sentences containing 

above words, changing so as to mean 


more than one. 

15. Write ten nouns that are 
only in the plural form. 

16. Use the plural form of the follow- 
ing words in sentences: 


used 


I. cup-ful 6. mouse-trap 

2. ox-cart 7. sister-in-law 
3-man-servant 8%. knight-templar 

4. spoon-ful g. commander-in-chief 
5. brother-in-law 10. Miss Brown 


Use the plural of the following letters 
. e | 
and signs in sentences : 


[., Pp 
2.8 es 
3. 9 ee, 
}. 11 Qg. Bea” 
S 7 10. ¥ 


Perhaps more errors made in 
writing the correct form for the posses- 
sive case, both singular and plural, than 
any other part of the language, and I 


think this is largely because children | 


are 


are not given sufficient practice in writ- 
ing until the form becomes familiar. A 
table something like the following will 
be found very helpful 
blackboard drill. 


for slate and} 





Then how many times will it be con 


| tained in } of 1. 


Pupil.—t} of } times. 

And how many times in 7 of 1. 

Pupil.—j, of § times. 

What does an inverted fraction show? 

Pupil.—The number of times that the 
fraction is contained in 1. 

Analyze the following: 

Analysis: 


divide & by ie 


+ is contained int 4} times, 
and it is contained in } of 1 3 of 4 times, 
or }} times, or |,’ times, or 1) times.” 

Give many examples, have the analy- 
sis written, and you need not fail to 
make this plain to any class. 


———ere 


what is given here. This represents the mini 


Singular Plural. Poss. Sing. Poss. Pin | Seventh and Eighth Year Spelling; 
I, man men man’s men’s ——— 
wite | 
3. OX ee NotTeE.—In rural schools and in graded schools 
0) Yt. barks 2 0 ee La of six rooms or less, have but one class in spell 
. box aeye., 0 MARES | ing for pupils of the seventh and eighth years, 
6. piano | The work given below should be taught in 
- church . 5 ea 1%, | 1894-5, and each second year thereafter, alter 
8. mouse Si | nating with the work of the eighth year. Re 
| member that the work given in the study of 
| synonyms, derivation of words, and pronuncia 
Why Do We Invert the Divisor? | tion, is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and 
A additional work may be given. There should 
nes . a | be much practical work in spelling outside of 
rhis subject is discussed in nearly 
| 


every institute, and yet when the exam- 


r ‘ | 
iner asks that question the answers many | 


times show that it 
the 


is not clear in the 


mind of teacher. In several insti- 
tutes where we have seen attempts to 
explain the matter it has become thor- 
oughly the and 


variety of the explanations given, and 


mixed from number 
the teachers who did not understand it 
are left in a worse state of confusion 
than at the beginning. 

The following by a western teacher 
makes it about as clear as it is possible 
to be made: 

If the child has been properly taught 
up to the time of the introduction of 
division of fractions, he will understand 
the relation that each fraction holds to 
the unit from which it was derived. If 
he does not understand this, you will 
teach it to him in the following or some 
better the 


board that is nine inches long; let them 


way. Draw a line upon 


think of this line asaunitor1 Use 1, 
2, 3, 4, ete., as divisors, and secure the 
quotients 1, 4, %, 4, etc. These quo- 
tients are 


readily perceived by the 


pupils. Use 3 as a divisor. 

Show that % is contained in the unit 
one time and one-half of another time, 
or } times. Use } asa divisor, and show 
by use of line and other means, that it 
is contained in 1,1 





| 


and } or / times. | 


Use other fractional divisors and gener- | 


alize as follows: A fraction is contained 
in the unit from which it is derived as 
many times as is 


indicated by the 


fraction inverted. Follow this conclu- 
sion with many questions similar to the 
following: 
‘‘Hoow many times is § contained in 1? 
> represents the division of 1 by what 
number? 
What 


times? 


fraction is contained in 


A man divides an acre of land into 


plots of ”, of an acre each. How many 
such plots can he secure? 

You say that } is contained in 1 how 
many times? 


Pupil.—% is contained in 1 3 times, 





I | 


mum that should be done in any school, and is 


made definite for each month, and will be the 


basis of the monthly written review or exami- 
nation. 
Many schools use the history lesson as the 


source from which to draw words for spelling. 
Such schools have found the 


Number 


following plan a 


good one: the pupils in the class, 


Have No.1 select twenty words from to-mor 
row’s lesson in history and arithmetic, and five 
review words from the preceding lessons, and 
write them on the 
study, with 
markings spell 
orally, pronouncing all syllables from the first, 


and define. 


board, Pupils copy, and 


and preserve, learning accents 


and definitions. In _ class, 


FIRST MONTH. 

1. Define orthography and orthoepy. 
2. Give synonyms for the following 
use in 


words, and illustrate their sen- 


tences. Use the dictionary in discrimi- 
nating shades of absurd, 


abundant, adversity, affliction. 


thought : 


3. Study pronunciation and diacriti- 
cal markings of the following words: 
abdomen, acorn, after, again, albumen, 
almond, alms, aniline, apparatus, area, 

4. Select and define a list of words 
in which Jogy (science of), enters asa 
part; as, physiology, zoology, geology. 
—Course of Study. 

Pronunciation and Diacritical Mark- 
often wasted in 


ings.—Much time is 


marking words which everybody can 
pronounce. Many in the following list 


are often and they 


should be carefully studied 


mispronounced, 


1. advertise 31. cowardice 

2. again 32. coral 

3. aged (part.) 33. Danish 
4. aged (adj.) 34. docile 

5. alkali 35. duty 

6. ally 36, e’er 

7. almond 37. ere 

8. apparatus 35. err 

g. apricot 39. error 
1o. Arab jo. exile 
11. archipelago 41. falcon 
12, area 42. fatigue 
13. aye (noun) 13. forehead 
14. aye (adv.) 14. gaseous 
15. bade 15. genuine 
| 16. balm 16. geyser 
17. balmoral 17- gondola 
| 78. banana 8. granary 
1g. baths 19. vratis 
20. bevel 50. hearth 
21. bomb 51. heroine 








| 
i 
| 
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22. bouquet 52. horizon 
23. bronchitis 53. idea 

24. calm 54. idle 

25. cam 55. idol 

26. canine 56. impious 
27. carbine 57. indict 
28. cayenne 58. injury 
2g. chasten 59. Italic 
30. comrade 60. juvenile 


Some Friday afternoon instead of the 
spelling match have a_ pronouncing 
match. 

In studying the words in which logy 
(science of) enters as a part, have the 
pupil bring list and arrange them ina 
table something like the following : 
physiology | 
geology 


living beings. 
the earth’s 


biology | life. [structure 
astrology stars. 
phytology plants. 
phrenology the mind. 
conchology shells. 
psychology } science of / soul. 
necrology | | dead. 
mineralogy | | minerals. 
neology | new words. 
neurology | nerves. 
ornithology | birds. 
oryctology | fossils. 
osteology | bones. 


(This list was handed me by a pupil at 
Bethalto school. ) 


Do not stop with the table Use the 


words in sentences. 


Geography. 


During the first month the following 
subjects are to be studied : 

1. Form of the earth. 

2. Size of the earth. 
Motions of the earth. 
Proofs of rotundity. 


nn & Ww 


Proofs of flattening at poles. 
6. Define terms used: Sphere, sur- 


face, circumference, diameter, 


poles, equator, meridian, parallel, 
great circle, small circle, zone, ecliptic, 
latitude, longitude. 

7. Explain fully the change of sea- 
sons, the inclination of the earth on its 
axis, and why the tropics are placed 
just 23% degrees from the equator. 

8. Explain the method of describing 


land in the government land survey. 
FORM OF THE EARTH. 
Teach carefully by means of the globe 


or ball, (a yarn ball with a needle 
through the center makes a very con- 


venient globe), the meaning of sphere, 
spheroid and a blate spheroid. 

Many pupils study that the earth is 
round, and yet when you question them 
closely they do not believe it, because 
they see it is flat. that 
a round object may appear flat, cut a 
small hole about an inch in diameter, 


To show them 


in a piece of card board, hold this over 
the globe and let the pupils look at the 
portion visible through the hole. It 
will look flat. 
> . Circumnavigation. 
. Apparent change in the posi- 
tion of the North Star. 
. Eclipse of the Moon. 
. The Horizon. 
. Appearance of 
sea. 
6. Plumb lines. 
7. Analogy. 


Ny = 


nw 


ships at 


Proofs of the 
Earth’s Rotundity 





1. Magellan was the first to circum- 
navigate the globe; Drake, the second. 


Since then many go around every year. 


Recall Gen. Grant’s tour around the | 


world, Allen and Sachtleben’s tour on 


their bicycles will interest the boys. 


axis, 


| 

|Men have traveled around the world, 
however, only in a belt extending in an 
east and west direction. This proof is 
| not, therefore, conclusive, for the same 
| thing might be done if the earth were a 
|cylinder. It is a proof that the earth is 
| round east and west. 

| 2. In traveling toward the north pole 
|the north star appears to rise; in trav- 
eling toward the south pole, stars un- 
|seen before come into view in front 
| while others disappear behind, showing 
| that in these directions also the surface 
|= os 
|is curved. The two taken together 
| prove that the earth is spherical. 

| 3 An eclipse of the moon is pro- 
duced by the earth coming between the 
lsun and the moon, and casting its 
|shadow upon the latter. Hundreds of 
leclipses have been observed, in which 
| the earth has been in many different po- 
|sitions. ‘This shadow is observed to be 
always circular. As the sphere is the 
only body which casts a circular shadow 
in every position, this is an absolute 
| proof that the earth is round. That pu- 
| pils may clearly understand this proof, 
|it may be necessary to have shadows 
| produced from objects of various shapes 
in different positions. 





| 





4. The horizon, wherever observed, 
on the surface of the ocean, or on level 
ground, is circular. This alone is not a 
| proof of the earth’s rotundity, as the dis- 
| tance which the eye can see is equal in 
|all directions, and therefore circular; 
|but in clear weather an object on the 
| surface of level ground, or of the water, 

can be seen just as far with the naked 
|eye as with a powerful telescope. As 
| light moves in straight lines, this shows 
| that the surface ‘‘rises up’’ or curves be- 
tween distant points. 
| 5. When a ship is coming into port, 
| we see first the topmasts, then the sails, 
|and finally the hull. If the earth were 
| flat, we would see the upper and lower 
| parts at the same instant. As the top 
|part is seen first, the earth must be 
curved; and since the appearance is 
the same, no matter from which direc- 
|tion the ship is approaching, we infer 
|that the earth is evenly curved or 
spherical. 


6. A plumb line points to the center 
of the earth. If two plumb-lines are 
| dropped from high towers, a sufficient 














|distance apart, and the distances are 
| measured between the tops, the centers, 
and the basis of the lines, it will be | 
seen that the lines are not perfectly 
parallel, but are nearest together at | 
their bases and farthest apart at the | 
top. The opposite walls of a building, 
if built perpendicular, are farther apart 
at the top than at the bottom. This 
proves that the plumb-lines point to a 
common center, which could be true 
only of a circular body. 

7. By examination with a telescope 
all the other planets are seen to be| 


globular. The planets belong to our| 
system. We can reasonably conclude 





| that the conditions which would make 
|any of them round would make all of 
ithem so. Hence we may fairly infer 
that the earth is round. 


METHOD OF DESCRIBING LAND IN 
THE PUBLIC LAND SURVEY. 


The system of survey by which the public 
lands of the United States are divided and the 
position of any plot described was adopted in 
1786. The original thirteen states, together 
| with Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
land certaln parts of Ohio, never were public 
| lands of the United States, and are not included 
|in the surveys. Indian reservations are also 
| omitted, and lands that were owned by indi- 
| viduals or companies before the territory in 
| which they are situated became a part of the 
| 
| 


United States. The public lands of Texas are 
| the property of that State, and have a system of 
| their own. 


| 


| DIVISION OF LAND INTO TOWNSHIPS. 


| The public lands or the United States 
are divided into townships,.and these 
| are subdivided into sections. The plan 
|of division and subdivision is as fol- 
lows: 

Through some convenient point in 
the territory to be surveyed a meridian, 





or true north and south line, is care- 


| 
fully run to the limits of the tract. This 
line is called the Principal Meridian. 
At the end of every mile and half-mile, 
and at the end of every six miles, 
stakes, monuments, or other marks are 
set. Through a convenient point on 
the Principal Meridian a second line is 


run east and west, and divided and 
staked in the same way. The second | 
line is called the Base Line. Through 


each six-mile point on the Base Line 
another meridian is run, and through 
each six-mile point on the Principal 
Meridian a line is run parallel to the 
Base Line. These two sets of lines di- 
vide the tract into squares which are 
six miles on a side, and contain thirty- 
six square miles. These squares are 
called townships. Other meridians and 
parallels from the mile points are now 
run across the townships, which are 
thus divided into thirty-six squares, 
called sections, each containing one 
square mile. By other similar lines the 
sections are subdivided into quarters, 
and sometimes into eighths and six- 
teenths. 


the method by which the sections are 
numbered. In every township in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin section 16, and in 
the other states section 16 and 36, are 


Ge 
3 


| 


DIAGRAM II, 


ee 
| » 
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set apart for the support of public 
schools, the money obtained from their 
sale or lease being the chief basis of the 
sckool fund. 

If the sections were perfect squares 





7 
16 
19 
50 
31 32 33 


L 
| 0 | 
BI 
| 29 | 23 
= 





au | a 36 








DIAGRAM I, 


Burr 
° 





Diagram I illustrates the division in- 
to townships, and the method of de- 
scribing the location of any particular 
township. The line of townships be- 
tween two six-mile meridians is called 
a Range. The number of a township 
shows its distance north or south of the 
Base Line. Its range shows its distance 
east or west of the Principal Meridian. 
Thus Burr is in Township7 N., Range 
IV., W.; Dixon in Township 6 S., Range 
IV., E., ete. 

Since the meridians are not parallel 
to each other because they would all 
meet at the poles, it, follows that the 
townships, though said to be square, 
are not exactly so, but are longer on 
their southern boundaries than on their 
northern ones. If this were not correc- 
ted, the successive townships in any 
range would be larger and larger south 
of the Base Line, and smaller and 
smaller north of it. To prevent this as 
far as practicable, a parallel lying at a 
convenient distance from the Base Line, 
and forming the northern boundary of 
a line of townships, is taken as a new 
base line from which to run the subor- 
dinate meridians. This new base line 
is called a Correction Line, or Stan- 
dard Parallel (see Diagram I). In Mich- 
igan a correction line is taken at every 
tenth township along the range. In 
other states their frequency varies. They 
are much more frequent in the newer 
states and territories. 


Diagram II shows a township divided 
into thirty-six squares or sections, and 


Dixon 
ec 


each would contain 640 acres, or one 
square mile. But since their forms and 
sizes must vary for the same reasons 
that those of the townships vary, the 
sections in the northern part of a town- 
ship are somewhat smaller than those 
in the southern part. Errors in making 
the original survey frequently modify 
this result considerably ‘ 

Sections are divided by lines drawn 
parallel to their sides into half sections, 
quarter sections, and sometimes into 
eighths and sixteenths. 


DIAGRAM III.—SuBDIVISIONS OF 
SECTIONS. 


N. % Section 
320 ACRES. 


w [Ne KE 
| @ 
|S. E. 


S.wW.y% |wix \| 
160 Acres. | of | “| 
S. E. eh 





yl 
* ° + 
School- 


* House} 80 A, |s. 


> 


E 
oO 
E. Y 


Ss. 


Diagram III. shows the divisions and 
subdivisions of a section and the method 
of describing them. Thus by combining 
the diagrams, the school-house of Eton 
is in the S. W. \, Section 10, Township 
3 South, Range II East._-From Har= 
per’s School Geography. 
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American Journal of Education. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Business Notes. 

Ware pushing the JOURNAL in all 
the institutes this summer, and subserip 
tions are Coming in rapidly Many are 
complimenting us on the improved ap 
pearance of the paper, Even the adver 


tinements have an artistic appearance, 


and add to the beauty of our paper, 
* > + 

vias " Well, 

that is just what some of our subscribers 


Hear this 


you love me tell me 


mo 
have been doing. from a 
prominent ety 
“The AMERI 


to 


they enroll 5,000 pupils 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
filled 


many, excellent! 


COTES 


me to-day with pood things 


Goon with the pood 
work; strength and fire increase with 
your years, and freshness and vigor po 
That almost made us 
like it. 


that 


hand in hand,”’ 
but somehow we rather 


Streneth, 


blush, 


freshness and vigor, is 
what we are putting in every number, 
* * > 
Another County Commissioner writes: 
“DT like the /ome of the AMERICAN JOUR 
You 


yreat work for our State, 


NAL OF EDUCATION are doing a 
I recommend 
it to all our teachers,’ 

fone, that 


will endeavor to make 


sounds musical, and 


i pure fone 


well 
we 
only 


+ + + 


Did you ever think what an example 


of perseverance a postage stamp is? 


Ilow it sticks 
Well, 


and we are going to stick right to busi 


on until it gets there? 


that is just what we are doing, 


ness and imnerease our subscription list 


many thousand before the year closes, 
Sut we want your help; can't you send 


> 


us in at least one new subscriber?) Turn 
over and read again that advertisement 
entitled, ‘ud /velty Surprise.” It you 
yet us one new subscriber we will give 
that It 


beauty and is just as the advertisement 


you copy of Evangeline. Is a 


says, We have sent out a preat many 


this month, but we want to send vox 


one, 
> * 


Perhaps you already have ‘Kvan- 


geline;”’ then if you get us one new sub 
scriber and prefer it, we will give you a 
copy of that grand book for teachers en 
titled, ‘‘\Snap Shots by Old Maid.” 


Turn over to the page and read that ad 


an 


vertisement. It is not offered there as 


a premium, but we want yew to work for 


us, and we make you the offer here, for 


this is BUSINESS. 


ey 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear There is only one 
way to cure deafness,and that is by constitua- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear 
ing. and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearmng will be destroyed forever 
nine cases out of teu are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces 

We will give one hundred dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circu 
lars, free F. J]. CHENEY & CO 

ag Sold by Druggists, 7s5c. Toledo, O, 


superintendent, where | 


Cool Resorts of the Rockies. 
feet the 


of the sea, ensconced in the heart of the 


MANY thousand above level 


Rockies, and away from the burning 
yvlure of the the mid-day sun, the health 
and pleasure resorts of Colorado and 
Utah offer to u 


manifold inducements 


suffering populace, Tourists rates via 


the Missouri Pacific Railway Colorado 
Short Line to Pueblo,Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Denver, Georgetown, Boulder, 
Salt Lake City and Ogden are extremely 
the 


through service offered by this popular 


low this season, and excellent 
route from St. Louis and Kausas City to 
the Rocky 
them within one or two days time from 


the Central and Middle States. lor full 


Mountain Resorts, places 


particulars and copy of resort pamphlets 
nailed free, address 


Ht. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Avent, | 


Jvat. St. Louis 





ee 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEI IN JOUR- 
NAL OF JULY. 


In showing that SxS is (not) equal to 
§x 13, the following is a simple solution 
that can be readily understood by any 
one not having a knowledpe of trigo 
nometry, 

In cutting from i to D the diagonal 
crosses two squares in going a distance 
of five squares; and in cutting from B 
to C it crosses three squares in poiny a 
distance of eight squares, whereas, in 
order to cut across in the same 


the 


propor 


tion as in first instance, it would 
eut across the three squares in going a 
distance of seven and one-half squares, 
This the that the 
diagonal makes with the side is slightly 


to ID 


shows that angle 


vreater from than it is from 


Bto Cc, 


When the pieces are cut and laid to 


LITERARY. 
Tie publication of Walker's Concise 
Concordance, which the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society 
are to issue Sept. ist, marks an impor 
of Aids 
Bible Study, and the public will look 


tant period in the history to 


for the work with a great deal of 
Phe 


inter 


est only handy Concordance in 


ise to-day, Cruden’s, was issued one 


hundred and fifty years ayo, and though 
omissions has 


full of errors and 


prac 
tically held the field, as there was noth 
The 

thousand 


had, 
fifty 
references than “Cruden'’s Complete,” 
the Bible student will 
“text finder.’ It 
alphabteical in 


ing else to be new Concor 


dance contains more 


and for prove a 


perfect is rigidly 
all 
words, including proper names and ap 
the list. 


The book represents the life work of its 


its arrangement; 





are included in one 


yp latives, 
| 


author, Rev. J. B. R. Walker, and shows 
jeverywhere the marks of scholarship, 
skill and 


distinet 


yood judgment. The clear, 
the 
faced letters, fiy 
full faced 
and the verses in light faced type, avoid 


and sightly pages, with 
caption words in full 


ures referring to chapters in 


contusion to the reader, and present a 


marked and favorable contrast to most 
works of this sort. 

he Concordance is now in the print 
ers’ hands, and when issued will contain 
about g5o0 pages, It will be printed on a 


line quality of thin paper, and will be 
neatly and strongly bound. The price 
The 


as this 


will be only $2.00, preparation of 


such a work involves 


an oun 
usually large outlay of money, to say 
nothing of the labor and scholarship of 


alife-time which was freely piven by 





the editor without expectation of ade 
The the 
k cannot afford to issue it at the low 


| quate return, publishers of 
| Wes 


| price named except in the expectation 
}ofa general demand which will war 
| rant the printing of large editions. The 
j indications are that these expectations 
Address, 


will be realized. 


form the parallelogram whose sides are | 


§ x 13, the two diagonals coming together | 


seem to form one and the same straight 


line, but there is a very slight angle 
where they join, and if the square be 


cut on a large scale and with extreme 


accuracy, the parts would not fit, but | 


would show an open space between the 
diagonals in the form of an oblique 


angled parallelogram whose area 


would equal one of the 64 squares. 


——- ee —- 


Wer have received copies of the} 


beautifully engraved pictures ‘*The 
Presidents of the United States’’ and 
‘The Ladies of the White House,’’ 
published by the Puritan Publish 
ing Co. 
walls of every school room. 
their advertisement. 





a6 
oe 


South and East made a 
splendid showing at Asbury Park. 
The West was knocked out by the 
strike. 


THE 


~ eco ~ = 
RUDY’s PILE SUPPOSITORY 

1s guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation or 
money refunded, 50 cents per box. Send two 
stamps for circularand Free Samples to MARTIN 
RUDY, Registered Pharmacist. Lancaster, la. 
NO POSTALS ANSWERED. For sale by all first- 
class druggists everywhere MEYER BROS. 
DaUG CO,, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


They ought to adorn the | 
Read | 


GRORGE P. Smitu, Avent, 


Boston, Mass. 


One of the most readable books re 
}cen‘iy published for teachers is ‘Snap 
| Shots With An Old Maid’s Kodak.” It 
a splendid little mirror into which 


look. 


and helpful reflections will come to all 


is 


every teacher should Pleasant 
who give it even a cursory examination. 


full The 
author is the teacher's friend and makes 


It is of wit and wisdom. 


it apparent that she is honestly and ear- 
to 


She 


nestly endeavoring encourage and 


help her readers. criticises faults 


and commends virtues in such a way as 
to leave no doubt as to the sincerity of 
her purpose to do good. ‘Snap Shots” 
is written in dialect, contains 116 pages 
|} and has 


chapters on ‘punctuality,’ 


“accuracy,’’ ‘‘obedience,"’ “normal 


training,’’ ‘‘patriotism,”’ “nature 


studies,’’ etc., etc. 


scribed Get it and read it 
MARION CRAWFORD will have a paper 
The 


on ‘*‘Washington as a Spectacle.”’ 


in the August number of Century 
With 
all of his experiences in the capitals of 
the old world, he thinks Washington 
|}has many charms and attractions that 


|they lack. Mr. Crawford reads a lesson 


It is not easily de- | 





IMPROVED SERVICE 
*) “BETWEEN 


St. Louis 


Memphis 
Cairo Short Line 


AND 


illinois Central R.R., 


Have inaugurated a double daily service be 
tween the two cities as per the following sched 


SOUTIL BOUND 
St. Louis m qo 
. Cairo . 1 
). Fulton o> ee 
» Memphis 


mh, 
m, 
4.00 4,0 
7.55 @. mM, 


/ 


7.40 P. 


» 12.504, 


St. Louis 

Cairo 

Fulton .. 

Memphis os ’ sp 


m. 
» mm, 

ia. mm, 

7 i, m, 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans 
fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running 
two daily trains every day in the year. between 
St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines 

Ticket office, 217 North Fourth 
Union Depot, St. Louis, Mo 


Street and 





the Brit- 
ish New Yorker who continnally decry 
the The 


by 


to the American Parisiin and 


illus- 
Andre 


city and its soc wey 


trations to the article are 


Castaigne. 
WHAT 
Blind Man!"’ 


Mrs. Sherwood says 


is beauty? of a 
But 


is ‘‘dyna- 


“Ouestion 
replied Aristotle, 
that it 
mite’ in her article which opens the in- 
Cosmopoli- 


fascinating 


teresting pages of the July 


fan, Beauty is always a 
subject, and Mrs. Sherwood’s discussion 
The 


Cosmopolitan printed, for the six months 


is an especially interesting one. 


embraced in) Volume xvi, — 1,419,000 


copies, an entirely unapproached ree- 
ord, and has doubled its already large 
plant of presses and binding machinery. 
The wall’s of the mayazine'’s new home 
are rapidly rising at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson. Artistically designed by Me- 
Kim, Mead & White, the new building, 
with its eight yreat porticos, will be 279 
feet lony by 76 feet wide, and one of the 
most perfectly lighted buildings in the 
world, having 160 large windows, each 
nearly double the size of the ordinary 
window opening. 


oe 


Resolution. 


The following resolution was unani- 
at the 


held at 


mously adopted Montgomery 


County Institute, Wellsville, 
Mo.: 

RESOLVED, That we endorse 
JOURNAI 


Journal, 


AMERICAN 
School 


school 


Pit 
Vissourt 


all 


OF EDUCATION and 


and recommend them to 


teachers 


eede 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
which meets at Effingham, Aug. 28th, 
29th and 3oth, 1894, promises to be one 
of the best in the history of the associ- 
The 


promised greatly reduced rates, thus in- 


ation, railroads and hotels have 


suring a large attendance. If you area 
Southern Illinois teacher don’/ fail to be 
present. C. L. Manners, of E. St. Louis, 
is President and D. B. Parkinson, of Car- 
bondale, is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
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verything +s 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades + xcept Books can 
be had 


CHEAP 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & (0., 





- LOUIS, MO. 


a LAND ANd —uispaver 
HOME 


SEEKERS’ 
EXCURSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and | 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 


5 


a 


OBILE | 


AND 


OHIO ‘ 
R. R. 
SESEEESE AS 





Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO RR, 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- | 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
points in time for the excursion train leaving | 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- | 
lowing dates: 


JULY 16th and AUG. 7th, 1894. | 


Tickets limited to 30 ‘die will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, | 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, | 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
Swamps, no malaria in this section. 

Thousands of acres of cheap government, 
tailroad and private lands for sale on easy 
terms, suitable for stock and — raising, | 
fruit and vine growing, truck and general 
farming 

Callon any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general information, or apply to 


F. W. GREENE, E. POSEY, 


Gen. Agent., 168 N. Act’g Gen. 
Broadway, Agent, 
St. Lovis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 


Pass. 





OxFoRD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem- 
inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. 12th, 1894. Complete 
College Courses, Classical and Literary. Super- 
ior advantages in Music, Elocution and Art 
Faculty of twenty members. Library over 6,000 
volumes. Well équipped Biological and Physi- 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. | 
Perfect sanitary a es Béautiful location. 
Campus of 65 acres. Ter $200 per Year. 

MISS LEILA 6 - MCEEE, ra. D., President. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEYT «© CAMP, 
916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 

> MENTION THIS PAPER. “ER 





The Ideal 
Carriage 
fer the 
Poor Man. 


Shipped for 
Examination 
on receipt 
of $5 


CUT IN TW 
Sell fo 


\W/ ZB 
NEW BICYCLES 
List | Price $100. 


vend Hands Cutin. 4 


KNIGHT SCORCH ER 

Pneumatic tires, diamond frame, 

balls to all parts, 28-inch wh: els, 

nickel and enamel fe ish, Pe nom rims if wasted 
GUARANTEED | ) 

Pro Free } } 





| FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—AND— 


‘Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. panera: St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new, 


For catalogue address 


Ww. MONSER, Librarian. 


CUTS 


of Persons, Buila- 
ings, Trade Marks, 
ete., artistically 
dane. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co, 
ST. Louis. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 
OFAN 
EDUCATION NUMBER, 


THE INDEPENDENT has a way of taking 
up, the first issue of every month, some impor- 
tant subject and treating it exhaustively. This 
course, which we have followed for the past few 
years, has won for us the approbation of our 
readers and the congratulations of our contem- 
poraries. In pursuance of this plan the fifth 
yearly EDUCATION NUMBER OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENT appeared August 2d, and is, we hope and 
believe, of greater value than any which have 
preceded it Among ‘the contributors are the 
following: 

DR. WM. T. HARRIS, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, “The Imitative Faculty 
in Education.” 

| PRES. SETH LOW, Columbia College, ‘The 
| City University.” 

SELIM H. PEABODY, Chief of Department of 
Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, ‘The Educational Exhibit at the 

World's Columbian Exposition.” 

LUCY WHEELOCK, Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston. Mass., ‘From the Kindergarten to 
the Primary School.’’ 

PROF. B. A. HINSDALE, University of Mich- 
igan, “Formal Education.” 

PAUL TYNER, University of Wisconsin, 
“Household Science in the Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

| W. F. VROOM, Instructor in Manual Training, 
Department of Pedagogy, Columbia College, 
New York, ‘Manual Training and Morality.”’ 

DR. JAMES C. MAcKENZIE, Headmaster Law- 
renceville School, ‘‘The Course tor Acad- 
emies and High Schools ” 

A. TOLMAN SMITH, United States Bureau of 
Education, ‘‘ University Movements in 
France.” 

PROF. EDGAR W. WORK, Wooster Universi- 
ty. ‘Education without God.” 

PRES. C. F. THWING, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, ‘‘The College Opportunity. “ad 

DR. E. M. HARTWELL, Director of Physical 
Training in the Boston Public Schools, “The 
Death Rates Among Childrenin the Public 
Schools.” 

| MINTON STEVENS, 


“The National Educa- 
tional Association.” 


:0: 


In addition to the above special articles relat- 
ing to education, the regular departments of 
the paper will be as full as usual. 

The EDUCATION NUMBER OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENT has always had, 
have this year, a very 
among teachers, educators and other persons 

| interested in educational work. The demand 
continues for many months after its appearance. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$o 25 | Six months, 
Three months, Nine months, 
Four months, One year, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| P. O. Box, 2787, 


| Burlinoton 
| Route. = 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 
BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 


One month, $1 50 
2 25 
3 00 





ST.LOUIS 


AND 


St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 


Denver. 


‘Only 1 Change of Cars 
| TO. THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


2DPae 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The Only Line Running Them in 
the West. 


Four Hours Quickest Time 
to Denver. 





| 
| 


TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. BROADWAY, St. Lovts. 








and will undoubtedly | 
extended circulation | 


RESORT TRAVEL RESUMED. 





With ‘he Settlement of the Strike the Summer 
Exodus from the Southwest 
Begins Avain. 


Now that the great strike is over and the rail- 
roads can, assure their patrons normal safety 
and comfort and prompt arrival at destination, 
the summer exodus tothe resorts of the East, 
North and West, which was interrupted by the 
labor troubles, has begun again with increased 
vigor. That the people of the southwest are not 
sectional in their summer preferences is shown 
by the following list of through sleeping car 
routes which are operated by one line—the Wa- 
bash—from St. Louis and which are patronized 
liberally by the resorters of this section. 


WABASH sae GH oy ge CAR LINES 
ROM ST. LOU 

St. Louis to beyond and ae: Orchard, Me, 
via Montreal and the White Mountains—through 
sleepers leave the St. Louis Union Depot every 
Thursday at 7 p. m., arrive Montreal 7:50 a. m.; 
Fabyans, 4:45 p. m.; Portland, 8:10 p. m., and 
Old Orchard 8:40 p. *m., Saturday. 

St. Louis to Boston, via Detroit and Niagara 

| Falls—Through sleepers leave St Louis daily at 
7 p.m., arrive Niagara Falls next afternoon at 
4:30, an& Boston the second morning at 10:20. 

St. Louis to New York, via Detroit and Nia- 
gara Falls—through sleepers leave St. Louis 
daily at 7 p. m., arriye Niagara Falls next af- 
ternoon at 4:30 and Grand Central Station, New 
York, the second morning at 7. 

St. Louis to Chicago—-Solid Vestibuled trains 
leave St. Louis daily atga_ m.. and 9:05 p. m., 
arrive Dearborn Station, Chicago, at 5:30 p. m., 
and 7:30am. Best route to northern lake re- 
sorts. 

St. Louis to St Paul and Minneapolis— 
Through sleepers leave St. Louis daily at 8:25 
p. m., arrive St. Paul at 6:25 and Minneapolis at 
6:35 next evening. Thisis the only night line 
out of St. Louis. 

St. Louis to Colorado Springs, via Kansas City 
and Rock Island route--Through sleeper leaves 
St. Louis daily at 8:35 p. m., and arrive at Col- 
| orado S rings at 8:35 the second morning. 

In addition to the above the Wabash has di- 
rect lines and superb service from St. Louis to 
all Canadian, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota resorts, as Well as to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Pacific Coast, with not more than one 
| changeof cars, and that important terminals 
and in union depots. 

Any one can obtain full information by call- 
ing upon or addressing the nearest railroad 
ticket agent of the Wabash o1 connecting lines. 


PRESIDENTS 


AND 


WIVES. 





Twetine engravings, 16x19. 
All the Presidents with auto- 
— and the ‘*‘Ladies of tke 

Vhite House.” 50c each. ts. 
wanted. Puritan Pub. Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


| pa E HAUT = IND.— 4 CO! E OF ENGINEERING. 
ell aa rv d Courses ee 
Peet al, Civil Engineering an em! 
sive oie Shops, boratories. Drawing Rooms. 
brary. Expenses low. C. L* MEES, Acting Pres’t. 











NEW YORK. | 
} 


Minneapolis, | 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovEeR ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 


Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Wien IN NEED OF 
PRINTING, 
eee, 


GET OUR FIGURES. 
PERRIN & SMITH, | 


“GENERAL PRINTERS, 
206-212 VINE STREET, 












ST. LOUIS. 


























NEAT, 
CLEAN, PRINTING, =e x 
ssteacrwe * Ue” 





THAT IS THE KIND WE DO! 
THAT IS THE KIND YOU WANT! 
THAT IS THE KIND THAT PAYS. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor, 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 
. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, P#.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 


DE- |V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25-26, 1894. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 





1. Bachelor of Arts. 1818 Lucas Place. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy. H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 

3. Bachelor of Science. | Entrance examination Tuesday and Wedmes- 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. | day, Sept. 25-26, 1894. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- | 
neering. | VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- | Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
neering. 


JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu D., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School, for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. } 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

1 


0. The usual higher degrees. Entrance examination Saturday, June oth; 


| Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 24-26. 


‘|VHI. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PuH.D., DIRECTOR, 
This is a School for Boys not less than four- 
teen years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | Pattern-making, Blacksmithing, Machine-work 
FINE ARTS. 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday 
June 11and 12; Wednesday and Thursday, Sept 
26 and 27, 1804. 


Il. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S.D , PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


ITI. 


and the management of the Engine. 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. | June 14; Friday, Sept. 14, 1894. 
HALSEY C. IV#S, DrRecTor. 5 
IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place, 

Degree of LL.B. conferred at the completion | 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 26. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A.B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 25-26. 





The Manual Training School opens Sept. 17; the School of Fine-Arts, Sept. 

24; the other departments, Thursday, Sept. 27. For new conditions of admission, | 
catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named above, orto . 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 





Lessons in Psychology 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D. 
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‘*T consider Gordy’s Psychology the best work of its 
kind now in print.’’—Supr. L. H. Jones, /rdianapolis, Ind, 


‘*Gordy’s Psychology is admirably adapted to the wants 
of the teacher. It may be read with profit by every teacher of 
whatever experience.’,—RICHARD G. Boone, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 


‘*Gordy’s Psychology shows on every page the careful 
habits of reading and thinking that distinguish its author.’ 
—Dr. Wo. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


‘*Gordy’s Psychology has a freshness and intelligibleness 
that makes it very useful to beginners.”,—Pror. J. W. 
STEARNS, University of Wisconsin. 


Price $4.25 Postpaid. Special Rates to Teachers. 


ADDRESS 


OHIO PUBLISHING CO, 


ATHENS, OHIO. 


ror eS crs. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 
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A PRETTY SURPRISE. 


A beautifully illustrated and charmingly 
bound edition of Longfellow's ‘Evangeline,’ 
the most popular long poem ever published by 
|}an American author, and one of the most 
famous poems in the language, recently pub- 


lished, isa pretty 
FEVANGELINE + 


surprise for book 
F 





lovers. It is in 
large type, num- 
erous and excel- 


fiat lent illustra- 

Mea A tions, very fine 

8 and heavy paper, 
y gilt edges, re- 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan lessens perspiration, 
©tc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
It is Sold Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 


4 
Rs 
4 


»} markably hand- 
} some cloth bind- 
| ing combining in 
) delicate colors, 
blue and white 
@ and silver and 
gold. No illus- 
trated edition 
fH has ever before 
Et been published 
at less than $1.50 
and that is about 
j what you might 
gaa: rice 
° this »00k 
- to be, but it isn’t 
—witness our offer below. Every home in the 
land ought to have a copy of this Evangeline, 
so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec- 
tion of artistic illustrations, and as a product of 
the bookmaking art. 


OUR OFFER, By special. arrangements 
with the publisher we are able to offer this 
book to our readers at the remarkably low price 
of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or the best way isto 
get us one subscriber at $1.00 and we will send 
you the book absolutely free. 

Address, 




























MENTION THIS PAPER. 





IN ANSWERING 
» ADVERTISEMENTS 
PLEASE [MENTION 
THIS JOURNAL. 


fi AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


206-212 Vine Street, St. Louis. 
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